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tesy, or some other reason, concur In fifty amend- | be surrendered. The officers of our Army are 


ments of the Senate, and disagree to fifty others. 
The Senate insist upon their amendments; and 


finally, on the last night of the session, it may be, |, 


their amendments are sent back to the House, 
when we have not even time to have them read. 


The common course, under such circumstances, | 


has been to move to reject all the amendments 
of the Senate, that they may go to a committee 
of conference. The committee of conference will 
meet; and the committee on the part of the Senate 
will, perhaps, propose that, if the House will 
agree to twenty-five of their amendments, the Sen- 
ate will recede from the other twefity-five. 

The result is, that the Senate secure the passage 
of seventy-five of their amendments, when, prob- 
ably, nearly all would be rejected if they could 
be deliberately considered; and we ani from 
only twenty-five of them; which twenty-five are 
probably those they care the least about, and which 
are chiefly useful in being surrendered to us, as the 
consideration of our agreement to others. The 


report of the committee of conference is then made | 


to the House; the amendments have never been 
known to the House; the House is entirely igno- 


rant of them; but they must vote for, or against | 


the conference report, as a whole; and they are 
laid under the necessity of rejetting the entire ap- 
propriation bill, or of coneurring in the Senate 
amendments, of wlich they know nothing, and 
of which, if they did know anything, they would 
probably disagree to all. 

The result is to make the Senate, as to these 
amendments, the sole legislative body of the 
Union. The House of Representatives does not 
even know what is done; and, several times, I 
have left this Capitol and gone home, utterly igno- 
rant of the changes made in the laws, until Lafter- 
wards saw the bill reported at length in the Con- 
gressional Globe. The effect of such legislation, 
I repeat, is to transfer the legislative power of the 
two Houses of Congress to the Senate alone. Such 
is the practical effect, the Senate being the only part 
of. Congress that knows anything of the changes 
proposed to bemade in the laws. I think we ought 
to set our faces against this practice. If there be 
achange in the law proper to be made, this House 
will probably consent to it, at the proper time, and 
in the proper mode; and if it be not proper to be 
made, we ought not to be coerced into making it, 
by our anxiety to pass appropriation bills for the 
support of the Government. 

While upon the floor, let me say a word or two 
es the other amendment—for my argument ap- 
plies equally to the remaining amendment—abol- 
ishing the franking privilege. Yes, the franking 
wrivilege!| And what is this franking privilege? 

Vhy, it is the privilege of spending hundreds of 
dollars in the purchase of speeches, and the priv- 
ilege of working day and night for the circulation 
of those speeches among our constituents. Yes, 


sir, the attempt is made to excite a popular preju- | 


dice against this franking privilege, a represent- 
ing it as an aristocratic, invidious, and distinctive 
privilege, enjoyed by members of Congress; and 
so to stir up the jealousy of the people as to in- 
duce them to give up what is, in truth, their priv- 
ilege, and only ourduty and ourburden. Why, sir, 
I would much desire—no, I recall the expression— 
I was about to say I would be glad if my constit- 
uents were willing to relieve me from this burden; 
but I do not desire it, because I would then believe 
they had become forgetful of the first principles 
of our institutions. A privilege,is it? Yes, sir; 
and what sort of a privilege is it? Jtis like some 
other privileges possessed by other agents of the 
Government and the people. There are officers 
of the Navy who roam abroad throughout the 
world, visiting, sometimes, the classic shores of 
the Mediterranean, in pursuit of knowledge and 
pleasure, and sometimes, and more unwillingly, 
perhaps, the unattractive coasts of Africa. What 
would be said if they should magnanimously come 


forward and offer to surrender their roaming priv- | 


ilege, and stay at home all the time, enjoying the 
society of their wives, children, and friends? 
And, sir, there are other privileges which may 


47 


employed by us to fight the battles of the coun- 
try. Perhaps this fighting privilege, which those 


gentlemen monopolize, they may be willing to | 
surrender. They may regard it as exceedingly | 


invidious that they alone, of all the people of the | 
United States, should be invested with the great | 


privilege of taking human life; and taking counsel | 


from us, they may offer to surrender this fight- 
ing privilege, and confine themselves to the more 


congenial employment of parades and reviews. | 


Yes, sir; let the privilege of roaming abroadebe 
abolished; let the privilege of fighting be abol- 
ished; and let the senatorial and congressional 
privilege of franking be abolished. 

But it is said that a great expense will be saved 
to the country. It is said that the Post Office De- 
yartment ought to be self-sustaining, and should 
Ne supported out of its own proper revenues. 
That idea proceeds upon the assumption that 
there is no partof the people of the United States 
who derive benefit from the Post Office establish- 
ment except those who receive letters and papers 
through the mail. Sir, this is a great mistake. 


They derive, it 1s true, a larger proportion of the | 


benefits of the Post Office Department than those 
who do not receive them; and they are rightly re- 
quired to pay, in postages, for the greater privi- 


lege which they have secured to themselves; but | 


it is a very great mistake to suppose that the 
whole advantage of the Post Office establishment 


is secured by those who receive letters and papers | 


through the mails. There is no man in the coun- 
try there is not the most illiterate, uncultivated 
laborer, who never receives a letter, who never 


subscribes for a newspaper, nor could read it if | 


he did, who does not derive a great advantage 
from the Post Office Department. If he wishes to 


find employment in any part of the country, he | 
knows that, by communication with his neigh- | 


bor, he may ascertain where his labor is most 
wanted. The farmer, the mechanic, and every 
other class of our people, are informed of the affairs 
of the world through the Post Office Department, 
though they may never receive either letters or 
vapers. It isa “ross error to suppose that the 


information transmitted by mail to the editor of a | 


newspaper, or the reece iver of a letter, is confined 
to those parties; itis generally diffused through- 
out the whole country. There is hardly an item 
of valuable miformation, however it may be con- 
fined, in the first instance, to a single person, which 
is not diffused throughout the whole community 
to which it is sent; and the benefits of which are 
not participated in, to some extent, by all. 

As well might you say that the judiciary should 
be made a self-sustaining department, and that 
litigants should pay, in costs and fees, the salaries 
of the fudges, and all the other expenses of the 
courts, as to suppose that the whole expenses of 
the Post Office Department should be sustained 


alone by the comparatively small class of people | 


who receive their letters and their newspapers 
through the mails. Why, sir, every man who 


takes a newspaper published in his own city, and | 
which does not come to him through the mails at | 
_all, gets information which that paper only ob- | 


tained from other newspapers which did come 
through the mails. So that there is not a person 
throughout the whole country who is not, to some 
extent, and to a very great extent, benefited by the 


Post Office establishment, whether he receives let- | 


ters or papers through the mails or not. 

Now, sir, this is a proposition’ to strike down 
this franking duty—not privilege—this franking 
burden, the object of which is to put us in close 


communication with our constituents, by calling | 
' 


it an invidious privilege. Sur, it seems to me to 
be subversive of the very first principles of our 
institutions. It may be, Mr. Chairman, that our 


forefathers were mistaken when, in 1776, they de- | 
termined that ours should be a popular Govern- | 


ment founded, upon public opinie . 


It may be | 


that, in the estimation of some, th: y would have | 


done better if they had graciously : ontinued and 


| perpetuated the British monarchy, or an Ameri- 


can monarchy or oligarchy,asa substitute. But, 


s 


| reach of all, for reference. 


_ sir, I happen to be one who think that they did 


not err in their determination to make ours a pop- 
ular Government, to be ruled and conmullal by 
the people; to be a Government founded upon 
popular opinion; thatthe people should control the 
Government, and not that their agents should con- 
trol them. If that be so, then itis necessary that 
our executive officers should make reports of their 
proceedings. We receive these reports here; we, 
as the Representatives of the saeall here, receive 
the reports of the acts and doings of the executive 
Government. 

In what form do these reports come? If they 
come to us In manuscript, why, unless the manu- 
scripts are multiplied so as to give each member 
a copy, we should never know anything of the 
transactions of the Government; but if these 
manuscript documents are multiplied to that ex- 
tent, it would involve a cost greater than that of 
printing. We are then compelled to print. We 
do print thems; and in printing them, how many 
copies ought we to have? Why, sir, almost the 
whole expense of printing consists in the original 
costof composition. By way of illustration, sup- 
pose the cost of printing a single copy of the Pres- 


| ident’s message and accompanying documents 1s 


$5,000, and that two copies will cost $5,000 20, 
and that three copies will cost $5,000 40; what 
ought we todo? Content ourselves with the low 
est expense—that of printing a single copy, or, 
by twenty cents additional, print two copies, or 
thirty cents additional, three copies? Now, sir, 
I have always opposed the printing of large num- 
bers of these public documents. I think there 
is a mean which we ought to observe; but, when 
we have incurred the expense of composition, 
we ought to print such a number of copies as 
will not only supply members themselves, but 
such a number as will enable members to send 
copies into their districts, to the clerks’ offices, the 
public libraries, and wherever they may be within 
There is this advant- 
age from it: if a number of public documents 
are deposited where they are accessible to all, you 
will, in that way, prevent misrepresentations 
which would frequently occur in the newspapers 
if there were not a ready means ta detect and 
expose the fraud. 

Gentlemen say that these documents are worth- 
less; that they are trash; that they are never read, 
It may be so, sir. Many of them are never in# 
tended to be read. Your annals of Congress; your 


| reports of commerce and navigation; your census 


returns; your statistics of trade, Were never in- 
tended to be read, any more than a dictionary 
was intended to be read. ‘They are books of ref- 
erence, and are so intended, If they are never 
referred to, yet stall, upon the shelves, they exert 


| a silent and most wholesome infiuence over the 


public mind and the public morals; for then no 
unscrupulous editor and no unscrupulous dema- 
gogue will ever attempt to pervert or misrepresent 


| the action of the Government, in any particular, 


if they feel that the correction and exposure of 
their misstatements can be made by reference to 
books within the reach of all. It is desirable, 
therefore, that these things should be circulated 
to some extent, 

1 believe that a larger number of these docu- 
ments has been sometimes printed than eught to 
aave been published; butis it possible that we can 
find no means of guarding against this abuse, ex- 
cept by destroying the capacity to de that which 
would not be an abuse? Is it right to reason, from 
the abuse of a thing, against its general and whole- 


| some use? No, sir. I oppose, then, this amend 


ment of the Senate, not only because it is not in 
its proper place, but because I[ dissent from the 
whole theory and philosophy involved in the pro- 


jected change. 


Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that the ex pense 
is as large as itis represented. It is said to amount 
to $1,000,000. 

A Member. 
sand dollars. 

Mr. MILLSON., I suppose they mean that, if 


all this franked matter paid postage, the amount 


One million eight hundred, thou- 
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collected would be a million or eighteen hundred 
thousand dollars. I have no idea of any such 
thing: but even if it were true, is that a cost to 
the Government? Will the Government save 
$1,800,000, if the franking privilege be abolished ? 
if the difference can be ascertained between what 
is paid now, and what will be paid then, for the 
transportation of the mails, it will be found to be 
infinitely small. If it is to be paid, tell me who 
are to pay that $1,800,000? Are we to pay it? 
Are the three hundred members of the Senate and 
the House to pay it from their private purses? Is 
that expected? No man, sir, dreams of any such 
thing. Then it is not expected that we shall make 
ap this deficiency of $1,800,000. One or the other 
result must follow the abolition of the franking 
privilege: if the arguments I have heard be true, 
either this large amount of documents and speeches 
wil] notcontinue to vo through the mails, and there- 
fore the Government will not get the $1,800,000 
in postages; or it will continue to go, and mem- 
bers of Congress must pay thistmmense amount of 
money themselves, which it is ridiculous to sup- 
pose. 

I know, sir, that there is an esprit de corps in the 
Departments; and that those who have charge of 
them desire to make it appear that they are eon- 
ducting them with admirable economy and adroit- 
A Postmaster General may be pardoned 

for desiring to pay the expenses of his Depart- 
ment out of its revenues. Now, we are not legis- 
lating for the convenience, or to promote the offi- 
cial pride, of executive dignitaries. We are to 
legislate for the advantage of the American peo- 
ple; and the question is, whether we are to change 
a system, by which the people govern themselves 
upon a full knowledge of the acts of their rulers, 
or whether we are to concur in this self-named 
reform, the effect of which will be, immediately, 
to elevate the newspapers of the country into a 
fourth estate? Most of our intelligence is now 
transmitted, not only by the mails, but by the 
telegraph. Mistakes very frequently occur. Since 
the commencement of this session, humble as I 
am, [have seen my own position, my own votes, 
and my own remarks, perverted and misrepre- 
sented in the papers throughout the country. I 
do not believe that it has been done intentionally, 
but that those misstatements were the result of 
errors of the telegraph. Now, it would be abso- 
lutely impossible to correct these errors, if you 
cut off the communication between the people and 
their Representatives, by which the latter would 
be enabled to give them official and accurate re- 
ports of the proceedings in this House. I say 
that it would change the whole character of our 
institutions. It w6uld impair the right the peo- 
*ple now have of governing themselves; it would 
diminish their opportunities of forming an en- 
lightened opinion, and of causing that enlightened 
opinion to be felt and respected by theiragents here. 
Mr. COBB. Mr. Chairman, I do not intend 
to detain the committee at any great length. At 
the earliest stage of the session J wish to indicate 
to this House and to the couAtry the course | 
shall pursue during my stay in Congress. 1 will 
never stickle for precedent or etiquette, but [ will 
inquire whether the measure upon which [ am 
required to act is right or wrong; and if itis right 
I will vote for it, and if it is wrong I will vote 
against it. I inquire whether the amendment of 
the Senate now before us will or will not tend to 
economy in the public expenditures, and Iam told 
that it will; and of course, then, I will vote for it, 
outside of what etiquette demands on our part, 
the Senate having tacked it upon this general ap- 
propriation bill. Not only will 1 sustain the 
amendment of the Senate by my vote, but I will 
sustain it in a few words of remark. And, in all 
vr as the second amendment, which will 

»e disagreed to, will be that referring to the abo- 

lition of the franking privilege, I will avail myself 
of this opportunity to allude to that matter also. 
It is stated by the distinguished gentleman from 
Missouri |Mr. Pue.prs}—and that information, | 
understand, comes from the Post Office Depart- 
ment—that by adopting the proposed amendment 
seventy per cent. can be saved. Now, shall we, 
as sensible men, get up a quarrel with the Senate 








ness, 


/ 
' 


on a matter of technicality, and refuse to consum- | 


mate @ reform which the country requires, and 
which will save a large amount to the Treasury? 


Mr. MAYNARD. Will the gentleman allow | 


me to ask him a question ? 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair begs leave to \ Congress? If not, thea the system is an imper- 
in- || fect and unequal one, and you should so modify 


remind the committee that no gentleman can in- 
terrupt another except for a personal explanation, 
and that then he should address his remarks to 
the Chair. 


Mr. COBB. Iam satisfied that the gentleman 


} ° 
has no personal explanation to make. 


Mr. MAYNARD. [addressed myself to the 
Chair in the first instance. I wish to inquire if 
1 understood the gentleman’s position to be that, 
by the abolition of the franking privilege, there 
would be a saving of seventy per cent. in the ex- 
venses of the Post Office D- partment? 

Mr.COBB. No, sir: only in the printing of the 
Post Office blanks. 

Now, who,inthis House,is going tothrow him- 
self upon his legislative dignity, and say that, be- 
cause the Senate has attached such an amendment 
to@his bill, they will not sustain it?) Where is the 
individual in this House who would do that? 

I think I shall have to raise a question of order 
upon the Chair. It is just as much the duty of 
the Chair to listen to a gentleman’s remarks, as it 
is for gentlemen to address their remarks to the 
Chair. [Laughter.] Therefore, I insist upon the 
attention of the Chair; and more particularly, be- 
cause this Post Office matter is rather a delicate 
subject to the Chair, [langhter,] and we are en- 
deavoring to relieve the country from the difficul- 


| ties which the country say was brought about by 


your action. [Laughter.] I know that the fault 
was yours in thie first instance, though others af- 
terwards assumed a share of the responsibility, 
and I am willing they should bear their portion of 
the blame. [Laughter.] 

Now, sir, [have said enough i: reference to 
this Post Office blank matter. When it is asserted 
here, and not contradicted, that the adoption of 
this amendment will save seventy per cent. upon 
the cost of printing those blanks 

Mr FLORENCE. Lapprehend there is some 
mistalke about that matter. I have no doubt that 
thirty per cent. would be saved. I think that the 





whole subject of this Post Office blank business is || 


not quite understoog by the House. I suggested 
to the gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. Puexps,] 


| 


it that every member shall have something printed 


| by the Government of the United States to place 


in the hands of every constituent, er else you 
should restrict it to what is necessary for mem- 


| bers in their legislative capacity, and for the other 


| of our constituents. 


branches of the Government. How many Patent 
Office reports does each gentleman receive? A 
small number, indeed, compared with the number 
In the hands of how many 
of your constituents can you place documents ? 
Perhaps not one out of fifty. You, then, have to 
discriminate, and,in doing so, let me consider how 


| it will affect the members who have to make such 


discrimination. The distribution of these docu- 
ments involves a great amount of labor; but we 
care not for that, for we all are willing to labor for 
our constituents. a 

Sut when you have made your discrimination 
in the distribiftion, in all probability you incur 
the displeasure of ten, where you gain the favor 
of one. This being the ease, it would be better 
that you should print enough for all, or only 
enough for yourselves; and if you abolish the 
franking ae ge, you will probably not print 
many, and you will savea largeamount af money 
annually. IL have said that much of this matter 


| is not worth the paper that it is printed on; but if 


| beok, or something of that kind. 


you will spend money in that way, you would do 
more good by printing the Bible, or a spelling 
I am opposed 
to the whole system. I believe that this Govern- 


| ment ought to abolish the franking privilege, and 


thereby save the expense that necessarily follows. 
That is all. Lam sure there is no member in this 


| House—certainly not—that has ever violated the 


franking privilege. Oh, no, not one; because most 
of us are old and experienced, and look out for 


|| ourselves; while the young ones have had no op- 
portunity, and if they have had, they have not 


' improved it. 


If there is one who has violated it, 


| asmy friend suggests, let him now rise and make 


when he was making his remarks, that there was || 


a probability that about thirty per cent. could be 
saved in the printing of these Post Office blanks, 


_if given out by contract to the lowest bidder. 1 


do not mean to say that [am in favor of giving 
out anything to low bidders. And I take this 
occasion to repeat, that lam opposed to the con- 
tract system, and—— 

Mr. COBB. I must resume my remarks. I 
know the facility the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia has in getting the floor, and of speaking after 
he has got it. 

Mr. FLORENCE. 
the gentleman. 

Mr. COBB. 
down if I should undertake to do so; and I must, 
therefore, appeal to the Chair to sustain my rights. 


Mr. FLORENCE. 


I only wished to correct 


Mr. COBB. 


saved, shall we not save it? 
Now, a word as to the operation of the frank- 
ing privilege. 


| they came I do not know, nor do I care. 
' that an abuse? 


itknown. (Laughter. ] 

But I will tell you what I have seen. In the 
course of my rambles through the city, I have seen 
large packages of envelopes franked, but contain- 
ing nothing atall in them, and I have seen them in 
the possession of other persons. From whence 
Is not 
But if you abolish the franking 
privilege there can be no such abuse. Look at 
the revenues received at the post office in this city 
during a session of Congress, and compare tliem 
with a similar period when Congress is not in 
session, and what is the result? Why, sir, it may 


| be that members of Congress do not lend their 


I could not talk the gentleman | 


Oh! Ido not wish to con- | 
| sume the time of the gentleman. 
The gentleman says thtre will | 
not be a saving of seventy per cent., but only of | 
thirty per cent.; and if thirty per cent. can be | 


My worthy and distineuished | 


friend from Virginia [Mr. Minison] advocated 
the continuance of that privilege. My experience, | 
| so far as myself, and, indeed, so far as my con- 


stituents are concerned, satisfies me tliat the priv- 
ilege ought to be abolished. My twelve years’ 


experience has taught me, very conclusively, that | 


by the privilege we have of sending books to dif- 
ferent portions of the country under our franks, 
we are often induced to printa great deal of matter 


_which we do not scrutinize; and, I may say to 
| the new members of this House, to the country, 


and especially to the people of the sixth congres- 


sional district of Alabama, that a great deal of the | 


printed matter which I have received under my 
»rivilege, as a member of this House during the 
fast twelve years, has not beei) worth the paper it 
was printed upon. 

I am aware that much good comes through the 
channel of public printing, but it does not coun- 
terbalance the art § in my opinion, which it in- 
flicts upon the country. ‘Then, what course shall 
we'pursue? Do we expect to furnish every con- 
stituent of ours with a document published by 


> 


franks to their friends in the city of Washington. 
Oh, no; certainly not; but it is enough for me to 
know that I pledged my constituents that I would 
endeayor to secure the abolition of the franking 
privilege, and the consequent saving of the ex- 


| penditures of the Government, to the extent of my 


ability. But the committee need not fear that I 


| shall extend that ability very far in my remarks 


| power, to abolish the franking privilege. 


on this occasion. I give notice, however, that | 
intend, if this amendment does not become a law, 
to introduce a bill at the earliest moment in my 
Gen- 


| tlemen say this should be done by independent 


legistation. I, myself, would prefer to see it ac- 
complished in that manner; but you, Mr. Chair- 
man, know the difficulties in the way of passing 
an independent bill through this House for the 
accomplishment of such an object; that it must 
be referred to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads; that it must then be referred to 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, where it will never be reached. Now, 
sir, gentlemen object to this amendment because 
it comes from the Senate. Why, sir, let a meas- 
ure come from where it will, much more from the 
Senate of the United States, if it was right, I would 
not oppose it. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we have this measure 
before us, and I intend to vote for it. I would 
like to comment much more upon the abuses of 
the franking privilege, but I shall not detain the 
committee longer at this time. I have indicated 
my purpose to support this proposition, as I will 
every other measure of reform, come just as it 
may. Iam for reforming the abuses of this Gov- 
ernment, and will vote for any proposition to ac- 
complish that object, come in what shape it may 
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Mr. STANTON. I should not have troubled 
the committee with any remarks at this time, but 
for the fact that I am in favor of both these latter 
amendments of the Senate as independent prop- 
ositions; but 1 feel myself under ailigaticha thus 
early in the session, to take ground in favor of 


the propositions of the Committee of Ways and | 


Means, as presented by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, [Mr. Mixuson,] and to vote so as to pre- 
vent, if possible, this practice of incorporating 
independent legislation upon appropriation bills. 

Mr. BURNETT. Will the gentleman from 
Ohio permit me to ask a question? 

Mr. STANTON. Certainly. 

Mr. BURNETT. 1 will say to the gentleman 


from Ohio, that I have heard the position he now 


takes repeated hege ever singe I had the honor of | 


a seat upon this floor. 
made to every reform which has been sought to 
be accomplished in our appropriation bills, that 
it is independent legislation, and therefore does 
not belong to those bills, and ought not to be put 
upon them. Now, the question [ desire the gen- 
tleman from Ohio to answer is this: Will he tell 
me by what law, or by what rule, we are pre- 
vented from putting these amendments upon ap- 
propriation bills? 

Mr. STANTON. I will answer the inquiry 
of the gentleman: general appropriation bills are 
bills required to mect the expenses necessary to 
carry on the Government; without them, the 
Government cannot move, and the public service 
must come toanend. Every member feels that 
there is an imperative obligation resting upon him 
to vote so as not to defeat the passage of the ap- 
propriation bills, 
measures of legislation that are debatable, about 
which members differ in opinion, which ought to 
be decided upon their own individual merits; and 
I hold that it is unjust, that it is calculated to lead 
to hasty, rash, and ruinous legislation, to incor- 
porate such measures, which may be of the utmost 


I have heard objections | 


Now, sir, there afe various | 


importance, upon appropriation bills in the last | 


hours of the session, compelling members to vote 


for them under duress, or stop the wheels of Gov- | 


ernment; compelling members to acquiesce in the 
passage of measures which they believe to be de- 
structive to public welfare. 
why I am opposed to it. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, this House has recog- 
nized the soundness of that principle by acting 
under rules which prohibit the introduction of 


That is the reason | 


any amendments to appropriation bills thatchange | 


any existinglaw. That rule is well founded; it 


has reason and common sense to recommend it, | 


or it ought to be abolished. I submit that this 


Hous® cannot, with a proper regard to its own | 


privileges and its own dignity, permit a rule to 


remain amongst the rules regulating its business, | 
which prevents us from originating such a meas- | 
ure upon appropriation bills, at the same time | 


recognize the right of the Senate to incorporate 


such legislation upon them, and require us to act | 
upon our convictions of the propriety or impro- | 


priety of the measure, regardless of the time and 
manner of its introduction. 

Mr. BURNETT. The gentleman from Ohio 
states that there is a rule of this House which 
prohibits this character of legislation. 

Mr. STANTON. I so understand it. 

Mr. BURNETT. 
would like the gentleman to point it out. The 
only rule which I have been able to find upon the 
subject is the 81st, and that does not forbid the 
introduction of amendments of this character, and 
the only reason I ean find precluding the intro- 
duction of gencral legislation into appropriation 
bills is to be found in the practice of the House. 

Mr. STANTON. I will ask the Clerk to read 
the 81st rule, and I greatly misunderstand our 
rules if it would be in order for any gent!eman to 
get up here and propose an amendment abolish- 
ing the franking privilege to a Post Office appro- 
priation bill. ] certainly do not so understand 
the rules. 


The Clerk read the 81st rule, as follows: 
‘No appropriation shall be reported in such general ap- 


propriation bills, or be in order as amendments thereto, for | 


any expenditure not previously authorized by law, unless 
in continuation of appropriations for such public works and 
objects as are already in progress and for carrying on the 
several departments of the Government.”’ 


_ Mr. STANTON. 


If I am not mistaken, there 


If there be. such a rule, I | 


there shall be no change of existing laws incor- 
porated in appropriation bills. 

Mr. BURNETT. I desire the gentleman from 
Ohio to tell me where such a rule is to be found. 
I have searched for it,and,if we have such a rule, 
I cannot find it. I think the gentleman from Ohio, 
upon examination, will agree with me that this 
discrimination has grown up under the practice 


' of the House, and that such legislation may be 


put upon appropriation bills without the violation 
of any rule or he violation of any law. 

Mr. STANTON. 
there is ne such rule. : 

The proposition 1 submit is this: there are great 
measures of legislation, such as the building of a 
Pacific railroad, an increase of the Army, an in- 
crease of the Navy, and a thousand other ques- 
tions, which it is desirable that this House should 
act upon; but then is it proper, is it fair to men 
who have opinions for or against propositions of 
that sort, to compel them to vote against an ap- 
propriation bill, when one of those measures of 
jecuonable to them is ingrafied upon it; and that, 
too, under the penalty of stopping the whedls of 
Government, if the bill be defeated ? 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. I wish to put a 
question to my friend from Ohio. When in the 
Phirty-Fitth Congress the Senate tacked upon an 
appropriation bill a proviso for the abolition of 
the franking privilege, if I mistake not, my friend 
gave his vote for that amendment of the Senate. 

Mr. STANTON. Lhave no recollection of that 
fact. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. I should like to 
inquire of the gentleman why it is he will not vote 
for that proposition now? ‘Then the amendment 
was tacked on to an appropriation bill at a late 
period of the session, aan now the amendment is 
tacked on early in the session. [ am willing to 
vote to abolish the franking privilege. I do not 
think that itis proper for the Senate to put on 
such amendments at a late period in the session, 
but I see no kind of objection to their putting this 
amendment on as they have at this early day of 
the session. 

Mr. STANTON. I will answer the gentleman 
from New York. Near the close of the last Con- 
gress it had become apparent, from frequent ex- 
periments, that the House would not stand upon 
the principle of excluding independent legislation 
from the appropriation bills. We admitted it upon 
Various occasions, and we determined that we 
would act upon general legislation in appropria- 
tion bills. But, sir, the Committee of Ways and 
Means of this new House now present the propo- 
sition that, in‘their judgment, it is inexpedient to 
tolerate independent legislation in appropriation 
bills. For the purpost of testing the sense of the 
House, and seeing whether we will exclude ex- 
trinsic matter from the appropriation bills, | am 
glad that the proposition has been presented. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. With the 
permission of the gentleman from Ohio, I will read 
the 55th rule. It is as follows: 

“No motion or proposition on a subject different from 
that under consideration shall be admitted under color of 
amendinent. No bill or resolution shall, at any time, be 
amended by annexing thereto, or incorporating therewith, 
any other bill or resolution pending before the House.” 


I am greatly mistaken if 


)- 


That rule, in connection with the 8lst rule, 
makes a plain case against the gentleman from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. STANTON. I voted to abolish the frank- 
ing privilege at the last Congress, and toward the 
close of that Congress. If the House is determ- 
ined to incorporate independent legislation upon 
appropriation bills, I will do so again under the 
same circumstances. I take the position ldo now, 
at this early stage of the session, because here is 
bill which the exigencies of the postal service 
require shall be passed immediately; the urgency 
is quite as great as it could be at the close of a 
session. Here are hundreds, p rhaps thousands, 
of public creditors, who are waiting upon the 
action of this House, and demanding their just 
dues, while we are discussing the wisdom and 
propriety of a great question of public poliey— 
the abolition of the franking privilege. I believe, 
sir, that it is a question which requires mature 
consideration. I believe that it is one upon which 
the public feel a great interest. I believe itis one 
upon which gentlemen upon all sides of the House 


|| should have an opportunity of expressing their 
18 another rule upon the subject, providing that | 


Opinions. I believe that the urgency of the public 
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service, and the demands of the public creditors, 
render it improper that we should delay action 
upon this appropriation bill until that leettimat 
proper, and necessary discussion shall be had 

Gentlemen must see, Mr. Chairman, if we ar 
to adopt this system of legislation, and if we are to 
leave our rules standing as they are, that we place 
ourselves completely within the power of the Sen 
ate, and of committees of conference of the two 
Houses. And,in addition to what the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Mitison] has said on the sub- 
ject, I desire to call the attention of the House 
(for there are many new members here) to the 
manner in which appropriation bills are som 
times passed. I remember, in the Thirty-Fourth 
Congress, that, during the last days of its exist- 
ence, there came back from the Senate an appro- 
yriation bill with over one hundred amendments. 
hey went to the committee of conference, and 
the committee reported to the House that they 
had agreed to concur in fifty, and non-coneur in 
the other fifty. I rose in my place and demanded 
that the amendments in which it was proposed 
we should recede from our disagreement should 
be read, and it was ruled that I had no right to 
demand the reading of amendments upon which 
I was required to vote. I had, sir, on that oc 
sion, to trust to my memory, although the amend 
ments of the Senate had never been read in th: 
House. The House did vote on more than on 
hundred amendments, not one of which had cver 
been read in the House. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. I want to ask 
the gentleman from Ohio whether he does not 
recollect that it is the fact that the great majority 
of those one hundred amendnients were on sub 
jects of independent legislation, tacked upon the 
House bill by the Senate ? 

Mr. STANTON. Certainly; that is always 
the casc—it is the uniform practice of the Sena 
Those amendments were not printed. 
mittee of conference only wrote them before they 
came here, and there was no human possibility 
of any man knowing anything about what he was 
voting upon. | be lieve that those amendments 
made an addition of $10,000,000 for the Navy, 
and I know there were some millions for the water 
works. I recollect that very well. 

I desire, Mr. Chairman, that we should havi 
a conference between the House and the Senate, 
and that this question of general legislation in ap 
propriation bills should be thoroughly discussed, 
and, if possible, adjusted. I think that there 
ought to be a joint rule of the two Houses for 
some common mode in reference to the action of 
the two Houses, and determining what if is proper 
and legitimate for us to do. 

In regard to these two amendments, the first is 
eminently proper, and, as an independ iit subject 
of legislation, 1s one on which, Lapprehend, ther 
would not be a serious difference of opinion. | 
take it for granted that it will be pressed, in some 
form or the other, during this session. In regard 
to the second amendment, there, is unquestion 
ably, a great difference of opinion. I am in favor 
of it, so far as I am concerned, and for this rea 
son: I believe that the franking privilege 1s the 
fruitful source of a thousand other evils, besides 
the overloading of the mails with useless and un- 
necessary matter. [am in favor of its abolition, 
not because I desire to have the Post Office a self- 
sustaining Department of the Government, for 
abent that I am comparatively indifferent. It is 
not hecause I object to any specific abuse of the 
franking privilege. I know, sir, that, if this Gov 
ernment 1s ever to be overthrown or undermine d, 
it will be by the corruption which results from 
enormous expenditures. 

Instead of expending $89,000,000, annually, I 
believe that this Government ought to be carried 
on for $40,000,009. Beeause we have the power 
of franking books, ad libitum, whatever books Con- 
gress may determine to publish, it furnishes a 
strong reason why members should vote for the 
publication of such books for distribution amongst 
their constituents as will answer the purposes of 
electioneering fodder in the coming campaign—to 
vote for the publication of the reports of exp di- 
tions, &c., that those who control nominating con- 
ventions are desirous to receive. Why do mem- 
bers vote to publish Patent Office reports, reports 
of xploring expeditions, &c.? Because you want 
them for clectioneering documents; because very 
respectable, intelligent gentlemen, who have great 
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influence in nominating conventions, are very glad | 


to receive them at your hand, and you frank them. 
In this way you are running up the expenditures 
of the public printing, ranging, in Congresses past, 
to between two and three million dollars. 

Then, what follows? At the opening of every 
Congress a disgraceful struggle in both branches 
of Congress for the pens printing, because it 
affords enormous profits, much of which is to be 
distributed as an electioneering fund, which ina 
thousand ways acts as a corrupting influence 
throughout the country. That grows out of this 
franking privilege. 

Ido not believe, as the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, [Mr. Mitvson,} who has soably addressed 
the House, seems to suppose, that if this frank- 
ing privilege is abolished, thercrore there are to 
be no more public documents distributed through- 
out the country. I take itfor granted that speeches 
and documents can be circulated, and the postage 
paid. And I have no objection to making a rea- 
sonable appropriation to every gentleman for the 
payment of the postage on such documents as 
ought to be cireulated—confining it within rea- 
sonable and proper limits. But Lam opposed to 
a franking privilege which enables you to scatter 
over the country cords and cart-loads of books, 
thereby stimulating an anxiety to publish such 
books as are not valuable, and creating a fund 


which is a source of great corruption tn this Gov- | 


ernment. 


Now, I believe if such books as we distribute | 
are worth what they cost this Government, that | 
they can be published by private enterprise. Of | 


course I do not refer to such works as the Presi- 
dent’s message and accompanying documents. 
But | confess I have another objection to this 
franking privilege. It is a privilege which can- 
not be exercised by deputy. You can not author- 


ize anybody clse to frank for you. Iconfess J 


desire to spend my time m some other employ- | 


ment than franking speeches upon the eve of a 
presidential election. I desire to inform myself 
upon various legislative matters pending before 
Congress. I desire to know what I am legislat- 


ing about, and therefore I do not desire to be made | 
a drudge, whose whole time is spent in franking | 


electioneering documents. 
lor the reasons | have expressed, lam opposed 


to each of these two last amendments of the Sen- | 
. . ° | 
ate upon this bill; because I desire to sustain, and | 


hope the House will sustain, the action of the 
committee, and prevent independent legislation 
upon appropriation bills. 

Mr. BOCOCK obtained the floor. 


Mr. SHERMAN. If my friend from Virginia | 


will allow me, I will move that the committee rise, 
with a view of moving, in the House, to termin- 
ate this debate. 

Mr. BOCOCK. I will yield for that purpose. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Then I move that the com- 
mittee dv now rise. [Cries of ** No!’’ ** No!” 
from all sides of the House.] Then I suggest 
that by common consent speeches shall be limited 
to fifteen minutes each; and, at four o’clock, I 
will submit the ordinary motion in the House to 
terminate debate. 


Mr. HOUSTON. 


ing one more day to the consideration of this bill— 
and in doing it we will not lose any time—it 
seems to me we could settle this whole question 
for the session. 1 am willing, however, to take 
his proposition, and to take it now, to limit the 
debate to fifteen minutes. 

Mr. McK NIGHT. I object. I think ten min- 
utes is long enough. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. There are at least one 
hundred members who want to make speeches. 

Mr. McKNIGHT. At the solicitation of sev- 


eral gentlemen around me, I withdraw my objec- 
uon. 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. I object. 
limit speeches to five minutes. 

Mr. BOCOCK. I must say that I do not know 
that I should have spoken but for the remarks of 


1 desire to 


the gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. Srawnron.] I be- | 


lieve that gentleman does not belong to.the Com- 
mittee of Waysand Means. Greece, I think, had 
her seven wise men. We have improved upon 
Greece; we have nine wise men here, in the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. Into their hands all 
these things go, and some gentlemen expect them 


I desire to suggest to the | 
gentleman from Ohio that, as the Senate has ad- | 
journed, and this is an important matter, by add- 
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to engross all the debate upon these topics. The | 
gentleman from Ohio does not belong to the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means; yet he has been so 
bold and adventurous as to Jaunch out upon this | 
sea of discussion, in competition with he Com- | 
mittee of Ways and Means; and I shall be ex- 
cused for following in his wake. 

I differ at all times with my colleague, [Mr. 
Mittson,] who has addressed the committee, with 
reluctance; but when I find that gentleman taking 
such a position as he did this morning—though 
1 have great confidence in his jydgment and enure 
respect for his honesty and integrity—I feel my- 
selfcalled upon to say that his views do not meet | 
my approbation. What is the position of this 
question before the House? [t has been stated 
upon this floor that one, at least, if not both, of the 
amendments which the Senate put to this bill met | 
the entire approbation of the Committee of Ways 
and Means. So far as has been developed in this 
debate, iimeets the entire approbation of the House 
of Representatives. No one upon this floor has 
taken issue with the propriety of thatamendment. 

Then, sir, Lask why should not we pass it, and 
make italaw? The gentleman says the Senate 
ought not to have put it there, My friend from 
Ohio over the way, [Mr. Sranton,] who is very 
sound and sensible, except upon some particular 
questions, has put forward this morning a very 
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to the legitimate duties which the rules of the 


House impose upon us; they are simply to report 
to the House clean appropriation bills, containing 
not a single measure of new legislation. We de- 
sire to confine ourselves to these legitimate duties; 
and then we will never subject ourselves to the 
complaint that I have so often heard and made 
against that committee monopolizing the business 
of the House. 

Now, sir, the Committee of Ways and Means 


| have nothing whatever to do with this franking 
| privilege. It belongs legitimately to the Commit- 


tee on the Post Office and Post Roads. I want 
that committee to have charge of this very prop- 


|| osition—and to infroduce it into the House if they 


see proper—which the Senate has now improperly 


| sent to us, in a shape in which it can only come 


before the Committee of Way# and Means, and 


| leave us to act simply upon the ordinary appro- 
| priations for carrying on the Government. 


Mr. BOCOCK. The position which the gen- 


, tleman from Ohio has indicated as the one as- 


sumed by the Committee of Ways and Means, 
as a general one would seem to be very proper, 
so far as we are concerned. The point on which 
I was speaking at the time I was interrupted was 


| this: Why not pas# these amendments if we ap- 


remarkable argument in favor of rejecting the || 


Senate amendment. He says the whole country 
hangs in breathless expectation, awaiting the | 
passage of this Post Office appropriation bill. | 
And how does he expect to facilitate the passage | 
of this bill through the House of Representatives | 
and thus meet the expectations of the country? 

Why, he says the Senate has put an amendment 

to the bill which is proper in itself as an inde- | 
pendent arene: Now, it would seem to me, 

in my humble view of this question, that if the 


great object which we have in view is to facilitate || 


the passage of the bill, the proper_course would | 


| be to agree with the Senate in thi¢ amendment, 


and let the bill go back there. What says the | 
gentleman from Ohio? ‘* No: the proper way of 

getting the bill through the House, and of meeting 

the publie expectation, is to reject the Senate 

amendment, have a committee of conference, and 

have a long controversy with the Senate upon the 

matter.”’ 

Mr. STANTON. Ifthe gentleman from Vir- 
ginia will allow me, the position I stated was, 
that a proposition to abolish the franking privi- 
lege was one of so much importance that the 
House ought to have an opportunity to discuss 
it, and that the exigencies of the country and of 
the public creditors were such as would not per- 
mit the time to elapse that would be necessary to 


| accomplish properly the passage of a law abol- | 


| his objections upon the ground that the Senate had 
|| incorporated legislation upon an appropriation 
| bill, and that our proper course of procedure, in || 


| to reject such independent legislation, and act upon 


ishing the franking privilege before the passage 
of this bill. 

Mr. BOCOCK. That is a very proper argu- | 
ment, certainly, and the gentleman states it fairly; 


| but, according to my recollection, he did nottouch | 


upon it when he was up before. 


He then placed | 


order to a speedy passage of that bill, would be 


it separately, as such. Now, I say again that it 
seems to me that, if we wish to give these appro- 
priations to the country as speedily as pgssible, 
the proper course of policy would be to agree with 
the Senate upon these amendments, and thus save 
the necessity of the Senate again acting upon them, 
and of a committee of conference. I say, then, 
why not pass the amendments? The gentleman 
from Ohio, the chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, [Mr. Suerman,] says that the 
Senate is in the habit of putting independent legis- 
lation upon appropriation bills, and that itis time | 
we should undertake to check it. He wishes that | 
we should now come forward at this early period | 
of the session and take our position against it. 
Mr. SHERMAN. I simply desire, with the 
permission of the gentleman from Virginia, to 
make this statement: I have joined in the com- 
plaint, heretofore, that the Committee of Ways 
and Means have monopolized all the business of 
the House; and I now desire to say, in the com- | 
mencement, that this Committee of Ways and | 
Means does not want any monopoly of the busi- | 
ness of the House. We want to confine ourselves | 


so 


prove them? Why not vote upon them now, and 
if a majority of the House say they are right, pass 
them; 1f not, reject them? Gentlemen come for- 
ward here and say that we have rules which 
would prevent us from incorporating any such 
amendments as these in an appropriation bill. 
Well, sir, are we going to oad here and put our 
foot down upon the position that because we have 
rules the Senate of the United States shall be com- 
pelled to conform to those rules? Sir, the Senate 
of the United States is a coérdinate branch of the 
legislative department of this Government, able 


| to do anything that we can do except to originate 








appropriation bills. We adopt rules for our guid- 
ance and our government, and the Senate adopt 
rules for their guidance and their government; and 
we have no more right to say to the Senate, you 
shall come up to our standard, than they have to 
say that we shall come up to theirs. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I desire to mes in this 
connection, that in the Thirty-Fourth Congress, 
a proviso was attached to the A Feta Lame gore 
bill, in violation of the rules of this House, which 
received the votes of the entire Republican party 
on the other side of the House, and, among others, 
of the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Suerman,] who 
himself offered it. 

Mr. BOCOCK. The proviso offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio on that oecasion was this: 

** Provided, however, and it is hereby declared, That no part 
of the military force of the United States for the*support 
of which appropriations are made by this act shall be em 
ployed in aid of the enforcement of any enactment of the 
body claiming to be the Territorial Legislature of Kansas, 
until such enactments shall have been affirmed or approved 
by Congress ; but this proviso shall not be so construed as 
to prevent the President from employing an adequate mil- 
itary force, but it shall be his duty to employ such force to 
prevent the invasion of said Territory by armed bands of 
non-residents, acting or chiming to act as a posse comitatus 
of any Officer in said Territory, in the enforcement of any 
such enactment, and to protect the persons and property 
therein and upon the national highways leading to said 
Territory, from all unlawful searches and seizures; and it 
shall be his further duty to take efficient measures to com- 


| pel the return of, and withhold, all arms of the United States 


distributed in or to said Territory in pursuance of any law 
of the United States authorizing the distribution of arms to 
the States and Territories.”’ 


The gentleman from Ohio, at that time, seemed 
to have been a sort of monomaniac upon the sub- 
ject of the legislation of the *‘ so-called Territorial 

egislature of Kansas,”’ and I am not sure that 
he was responsible for what he did in reference 
to that subject. [Laughter.] But, sir, the gentle- 
man, in that proviso, pus into a great variety of 
questions of independent legislation upon that 
appropriation bill. He first goes into the question 
of the validity of the so-called Territorial Legis- 
lature; then into that of a posse comitatus, and into 
various questions of outside legislation, which he 
required this House to incorporate into an appro 
riation bill. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The amendment read by 
the gentleman from Virginia was strictly in order, 
and strictly germane to the bill then under con- 
sideration. It simply limited the mode and man- 
ner jn which the money appropriated by that bill 
should be expended. Wh: , Sir, we have in this 
very Post Office appropriation bill a provision 
saying, that the money appropriated shall be ex- 
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simply provided that the money there appropri- 
ated should not be expended for certain purposes 
which we claimed it had been used for, and it was, 
therefore, germane to the bill, and in order. 


Mr. BOCOCK. The gentleman says that prop- | 
osition was in order; then, sir, the amendment | 
now under consideration is also in order, which | 


provides the manner in which the money — 
priated for printing Post Office blanks shal 
applied. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will suggest to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia that there is, at least, this 
difference: this amendment does not reculaft the 
application of any money appropriated in this 
bill. This isa deficiency bill. Now, sir, the Post 


Office blanks, for the period to which these — 
this | 


priations apply, have all been printed, anc 
money is to pay for printing which has been done. 
The proposition is, therefore, a simple law apply- 
ing to the future, repealing existing Jaws and fix- 


ing a new regulation for printing these blanks in | 


future. 


Mr. BOCOCK. I say, sir, thatthe proposition | 
1 read a-little while ago, and which was moved | 
as an amendment to an appropriation bill at that | 


time, did in fact change existing law, because it 
changed the manner in which the money appro- 


priated was to be applied, and prevented it from | 
being applied to certain purposes to which, at that | 


time, it was required to be applied. 

But, sir, to come back. I ask why we shall 
not do this. j 
sition to our rules. I say that it is not in oppo- 
sition to the rules of the Senate. The Senate 
have put it on here in compliance with the law of 
that body; and what right have we to say to the 
Senate, because this thing is not in order in the 


House of Representatives, that the Senate shall | 


not be allowed to exercise that privilege? Why, 
do not gentlemen see that we would involve our- 
selves ina controversy with the Senate? Suppose 
the Senate insist upon their privileges, and say 
that this bill shall not go through unless they be 
permitted to exercise their privilege. We know 


what was done at the last session of Congress on | 


the Post Office appropriation bill. We know, Mr. 


Chairman, on the proposition you introduced into | 
the House, which seemed to the Senate, at least, to |! 


be | 


Gentlemen say that it is in oppo- | 
|| in that way? 
| be cut off by the precipitate action of the Govern- 


/ ment is under the control of my party. 
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pended for mail-bags, &c. That amendment | 


here; it is so legitimate and roper in itself; it 
comes so completely within the scope and range 
of thisappropriation bill, that it seems to me that, 
as a question of law and of expediency,we ought 
to pass it. Iam reminded that section second of 
this bill appropriates $4,000,000 for the current 
year. Then, sir, this amendment, according to 
the view of the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Suer- 
MAN,] is strictly in order. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That very view presents 
itself naturally, and I will give a conclusive an- 
swer to it. The blanks for the current year have 
already been printed, as we are informed. If the 
gentleman will change the amendmentof the Sen- 
ate so as to apply it to the current year, and to limit 
the mode and the manner of printing the Post 
Office blanks for this current year, then his remark 
is correct; but the amendment of the Senate isa 
new proposition—nota qualification of a previous 
clause, but an additional section providing for the 
future, and for a change of the existing law. I 
think that this amendment ought to prevail in 


some form, but I say that it ought not to prevail | 


here. Let us do our duty strictly, and now get 
rid of this printing business and this abolition of 
the franking privilege, and let them be referred for 
consideration to the appropriate committecs. 
Mr. BOCOCK. I think that the gentleman’s 
argument does not meet the point that [I have 
made; and if it does, it goes upon a fact not before 
the House. Why is it that the Post Office blanks 
have already been printed, when the money has 
not been appropriated? Are we to be anticipated 
: Is the power of this House thus to 


ment employés? 

Mr. SHERMAN. fam nothere to defend the 
Post Office Department or any of the employés of 
this Government. I leave that for the gentleman. 

Mr. BOCOCK. I will not defend them unless 
they do right. I know the Post Office Depart- 
} y- I know 
the gentleman very well; he is never here to de- 


| fend a Democrat, or to attack anything upon his 


own side. Iam here for justice and right, and I 
will oppose a Democrat if he is wrong as quickly 
as I would one of the opposite party. 


The gentleman admits when we appropriate | 


money that we can restrict the manner in which 


| tion of this bill. 
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under which we labor; matters have been brought 
in, the certainty of which we cannot understand. 
It is enough to know, by the confession of that 
gentleman himself, that when we have money bills 
under consideration, we have aright to say how the 
money appropriated by them shall be applied. All 
the Senate have done is, acting in the spirit of that 
power, to say that we shall limit in a particular 
way, not only the money appropriated this year, 
but that which shall be appropriated in future 
years. And I say that the action of the Senate is 
so much in conformity with the spirit of this bill, 
so reasonable and right in itself, thal I do not see 
why gentlemen should object to this feature of 
legislation. 

There is another amendment to this bill upon 
which I wish to say a word or two. If gentlemen 
over the way have not made up their minds upon 
the subject, they may very properly say, that as 
itis an important amendment, they ought not to 
be called upon to pass upon it in this bill; and if 
it is rejected upon that ground, we can go to the 
Senate and tell them that it isa matter of too much 
importance for us to be required to actupon it in 
so brief a time as must be given to the considera- 
But yet, if a majority of this 
House have made up their minds that the aboli- 


| tion of the franking privilege is the true policy of 
| this Government, I do not see why we should not 


be permitted to pass it, because that, too, is in con- 
formity with the spirit of this bill. Itis providing 
additional moncy to earry on the Post Office De- 


| partment; at any rate, it is cutting off a tax upon 


the Post Office Department. 

W hat is the position of my colleague [Mr. Mitt- 
sON] in relation to this subject? He talks sneer- 
ingly and ironically about its being a privilege. 
And what reason Bs the gentleman give why it 
is not a privilege? Because it requires labor; sum- 
rly, because it requires labor, and that voluntary 
bese. upon the part of members of Congress. I 
might say to my colleague, that if I would cut off 


| his privilege of going home to dinner, in the same 


spirit, | might prove that it was not a great priv- 


| ilege, because it requires him to walk from the 


Capitol to his boarding-house. I might cut off 
his privilege of going to the stores and shops of 
this city, to obtain supplies for himself and family, 
and might say, ‘‘a great privilege that, to take 


be an infringement upon their rights—the rights 
of a coordinate branch of the Government—that 
they refused to be dictated to by this House. I 


that money shall be applied. Are we to be pre- 
vented from making this proposed restriction be- 
cause we are told that our action has been antici- | 


his Saturdays and evenings, which he ought to 
employ in preparing himself for the business of 


say, then, sir, that this thing would involve us in 
a controversy with the Senate, in regard to the 
respective privileges of the two Houses of Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Chairman, it would do more. 
come to reply to the argument of my friend and 
colleague, [Mr. Mituson.] He said that, if we 


permit this thing to go on, the Senate will become | 


a great legislative power of this Government; that 
it will have the control of the legislation of this 
country. How he made that out, I cannot per- 
ceive. We originate bills, and we can amend the 
amendments of the Senate. We have an equal 
voice in committees of conference; and unless we 
choose to pass favorably upon their reports, these 
reports can never become laws, even if the Senate 
does act favorably upon them. The argument 
applies precisely the. other way. If the Senate 
has not the right to incorporate amendments of 
this kind, then the power of the Senate, as a coér- 
dinate branch of the Government, is struck down. 
My friend from Ohio [Mr. Stanton] knows well 


that, in every appropriation bill brought up here | 


* SS . 
year after year, some independent legislation has 


een incorporated. You can hardly take one of | 


them in which some legislation has not been in- 


corporated, changing existing law. The bill goes | 


to the Senate, and then, if the Senate have not the 


right to amend it, and to add whatever provisions | 
they may deem proper relating to the same sub- | 
ject, their power is destroyed; the Senate becomes | 


a mere on of revisal. 
The gentle 
clause embraced in an appropriation bil), it is in 


And here f | 


man from Ohio admits that, to any | 


vated ? 
Mr. HOUSTON. 


from Virginia has fallen into an error upon that 


|| precise point. It was impossible for the Post Of- 
| fice Department to get along without this printing, 


just as it was impossible for it to get along with 


the mail service without er unless 


they did so upon the idea and the faith that Con- 
gress would supply the money when itassembled. 
[t was just as material, just as vital to the exist- 


| ence of the mail service that these blanks should 


be printed and contracted for, as it was that the 


usual mail routes should be continued, notwith- || 


standing no appropriation for the purpose was 
made at the last session. I think, therefore, that 
the head of the Department is wholly excusable, 


| unless itis the opinion of my friend from Vir- 
| ginia that, because of the failure of Congress to 
| appropriate at the last session the usual Post Of- 


fice appropriations, the mail service ought to have 
been discontinued altogether. 

Mr. BOCOCK. The blanks required up to this 
time were, of course, very properly ordered to be 


| printed; but the gentleman from Ohio says that 
| enough have been printed to last for this fiscal 


year. 


Mr. HOUSTON. 


kunderstand the law to be 


| this: that the Post Office Department shall let out 


the printing of these blanks for the year just as it 
lets out the mail service upon the several mail 
routes. The Post Office Department is author- 
ized, under existing laws, to make contracts for 
printing all its blanks. It has done no more than 


that; it has done no more than to execute its duty | 


I think that the gentleman | 


| ilege ? 


| of Congress? 


/a member of Congress, in going around to the 


stores and determining what is good broadcloth 
and what is bad broadcloth, what is good sugar 
and what is bad sugar.’’ [Laughter.] Privilege! 
The gentleman speaks of it, too, as a public duty. 
[ know my colleague is as conscientious a man as 
any upon this floor; yet, does he confine his frank- 
ing privilege strictly to legitimate matters of public 
business? When he writes a letter upon private 
business, does he not exercise his franking priv- 

When he writes to his on about his 
own election—he writes very few such letters, I 
suppose—or when he writes to a friend about the 
condition of things at home, or things here, and 
he exercises the franking privilege, I ask him is 
that a burden, or is ita privilege ? 

Again, my colleague is a very just man, and 
goes for equal rights to all people; he is a broad, 
catholic, national Democrat, and goes for the 
equal rights of all sections of the Union; equal 


| rights to everybody and to every district in the 


country; but does he send these documents to 


| all his constituents? Nobody does it. I claim to 
| be as impartial in the bestowment of this favor as 


any gentleman upon this floor, for I send to both 
enemies and friends to some extent, but I know 
[ cannot send documents to all my constituents. 
Some have to be excluded. So this franking 
privilege necessarily enures to the benefit of a 
few, and that few are special friends. When you 
frank your own speeches and your own letters, 
does that benefit enure to the entire community, 
or to particular friends, the protegés of a member 
2 Is it right, then, to charge upon 
all the people of the whole country a burden, for 


order to move an amendment restricting the man- under the law; and without doing that, the ser- || the purpose of allowing members of Congress to 
ner in which the money eee shall be ap- || vice of that Department must necessarily have || send special favors to their special friends? Is 
pked. This amendment of the Senate does no || suffered. 


that right? Is it Democratic? Is it just? 

But the gentleman says incidental benefits re- 
sult from this thing, and therefogg the Post Office 
Department ought to sustain it; that on account 
of this incidental benefit the whole mass of the 
community onght to be required to pay a portion 


more than toextend that restriction to future years. Mr.BOCOCK. The gentleman from Ohio, b 

It provides that the money appropriated for ‘the the way of answering an argument I subsite, 
printing of Post Office blanks shall hereafter be |} has stated that particular things have been done 
appropriated to pay the lowest bidder for that | by the Post Office Department. We do not know 
work. Itis so much akin to what would be done |! how far they have gon@, and that is the difficulty 
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It would equally apply to every special tax ever 
imposed, Whena man goes to any of our uni- 
versities or colleges and acquires an education, 


THE CONGRE 


of the expense, That is aremarkable argument. || shoald entertain such a proposition as a proper | 


the fact that he becomes an educated man ought, | 


if that advantage be properly exercised by him, 
to confer a poasitanl rood upon the entire com- 
munity. Will the gentleman say that the entire 
community ought to contribute to the expense of 
educating that man? I take it for granted he would 
not. 

Mr. MILLSON. I reply to my colleague by 
saying that if it were practicable to adjust the 
affairs of human life upon a universal principle of 
optimism, it would be exceedingly just and desir- 
able to apportion the burdens and benefits among 
the whole community to the precise extent to 
which they should be enjoyed or suffered. But 


because we cannot do all things, let us not refuse | 


to do the good we can. 


Mr. BOCOCK. § Suill, as 1 am not an optimist, 


und do not very much believe in optimism, Ll would 
rather act upon tangible and common-sense rules 


of legislation, than to act upon any attempt to | 


approach that beautiful theory of optmism. 1 
say that the principle upon which we ought to 
act is, to make those who receive the special and 
particular benefits pay for them, and not require 
the whole mass of the community to come for- 


ward and aid them. That is our doctrine; and | 


that is a doctrine that we can stand upon; it isa } 


doctrine that we can carry out in legislation. 
But the gentleman says that others than those 


who receive matter through the mail receive the | 


benefit of the Post Office establishment; that the 
inan Who takes no paper learns from his neighbor 
whatis the price of wheat and of tobacco; and 


that this man, who thus derives benefit from the | 


paper of his neighbor, ought to help pay the post- 
age on that paper. If that doctrine be correct, 


then he ought to pay a part of the subscription | 


price of the paper also. Would the gentleman 
advocate the die tion of such a theory? Yet the 
same argument that would apply in one case will 
apply with equal strength to the other. 

Mr. MiLLSON. I will suggest to my col- 


league, that if his doctrine be true, the same prin- | 


ciple would apply to the Army and Navy. 

Mr. BOCOCK. The Army and Navy are not 
for the benefit of any particular individuals or 
class of individuals, but for the whole country. 
If my colleague supposes that, because he rep- 
resents a cadyspard at Portsmouth, the Navy 1s 
for the exclusive benefit of his constituents, he 


ismistaken. Soin reference tothe Army. Lhope | 


the gentleman does not suppose that the Army 
was designed for the sole ont exclusive benefit of 
the contractors for supplies. 
mistaken. I say that the Army of the United 
States is for the protection of the whole country. 
lt is for his protection; it is for my protection; it 


If he does, he is }| 


is for the protection of all of us: and therefore, it | 


is right that all should pay for it. There is no 
class for whom the Army or the Navy is espe- 
cially beneficial; and therefore, the argument of 
my colleague does not apply to the question under 
consideration. 

[ am ready now to carry out this measure of 
legislation, the effect of which will be to cut off 
a very considerable item of the expenses of the 
Government. If others are not willing to do it, 
let them vote against this amendment and send it 


back to the Senate. 


or the other amendment in question, my | 


mind is fully made up. I believe it to be right 

and proper of itself and legitimately in this bill. 
Now, permit me to say that if the Senate were 

to put upon an appropriation bill some species of 


legislation relating to altogethera aertee, eae 


trom the bill itself; for instance, if upon a Post 


Office appropriation bill they were to put on inde- || 


pendent legislation relating to Kansas, or legisla- 


tion relating to the Army or Navy which had no || 


connection with the subject-matter of the bill, and || 


did not affect the ap 
other, then | inal 
proper to raise a question upon the Senate, and re- 
quire such items to be stricken out of the bill; but 
when the Senate comes forward and presents to the 
Hiouse an amendment relating to the subject-mat- 
ter of the bill, preseribing and controlling the way 
in which the m@hey appropriated in this bill shall 
be expended, and cutting off an important item of 





yropriation one way or the | 
say that it wauld be very | 


ii 


| it especially on its merits. 


one to be introduced into this bill. 

{Here the hammer fell. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. I shall not 
occupy many minutes of the time of the commit- 


and Means, I desire to say that I cannot entirely 
agree inthe recommendation of that committee in 
relation to this amendment now under considera- 
tion—I mean the one in relation to the Post Office 
blanks. Onits merits, I believe, we all agree that 
itis just. Indeed, I learn that out of the $40,000 
paid last year for these blanks, they were con- 
tracted for and printed for $5,000. That, as lam 
informed, was the whole amount paid by the 
printer for the work done. 
that the work could actually be done for perhaps 
$8,000 a year. [am nota printer; but those who 
are will understand that agreat portion of the com- 
position for these blanks comes under what is 
termed ‘* fat;’’ that is, when but a small portion 
of the page is printed. 

Now, sir, | say that this is a law that ought to be 
enacted; but the only question is one of a rule of 
order. 


enacied now. If you put it in a bill by itself, it 


And Lam informed | 


If it ought to be enacted, it ought to be | 


will never pass, never; and if it did, before it had | 
passed, there would have been piles of blanks 
printed cnough to fill this room; enough for all the 


future time of this Congress, and more too. If it || not get a number of letters from clever, good men, 


is to do any good, it must pass now. Then the 
question is, is Jhere any insuperable objection to 
be found in the rules or policy of this House to 
revent its passage in connection with this bill? 

have always heard that there was some such 
rule as the gentleman referred to in regard to the 
introduction of amendmeyts in this House; but I 
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may be with the constituents of other gentlemen, 
but mine are fond of reading; and would you de- 


pfive them of their intellectual pabulum? They 
cannotafford to purchase the necessary books on 


| theirown account, and I cannot afford to purchase 
tee. As a member of the Committee of Ways || 


them. It would cost all our salaries, and some- 
thing more. But, what will be the result of this? 


| Lam going on its merits. I shall vote against the 


amendment on its-merits. If the amendment is 


| adopted, you will find after a while a bill which 
| we can all vote for, giving us, for the cost of send- 


ing out documents, about $500 each, asession. It 


| is right, then, that the country should pay th: 


Cees we are at for our constituents. Some 
will put it in their pockets—I suppose I would— 
(laughter;] and some will senda partof it to their 
constituents in the way ofdocumcentsand speeches, 


| and in the way of new frocks and in things of 
| that kind. And that will be the consequence of 


the abolition of the franking privilege. In my 
judgment, it is a very unjust proposition. 

I see that some of the members of the party to 
which I belong favor the proposition. The New 
York Tribune and other papers urge it, as they 
urge every humbug they think to be popular. 
shall, however, suck by the franking privilege. 


| I frank for nobody but my constituents, and they 


pay their taxes to the Government, and ought to 
1ave these documents. There is nota day I do 


who like to read of an evening, or on a Sunday, 
religious matter, such as [ have sent them in 
southern speeches. ([Laughter.] I get letters 
from them urging me to send them documents, 


‘| and I mean to do it; but if you deprive me of the 


cannot find the rule, and the rules which have been | 


read have no application; not a particle of appii- 
cation. But, sir, though there be such a rule, or 
such a practice, in this House, there is no such 
rule in the Senate. There was, therefore, nothing 
improper in their introducing this amendment into 
this bill, and there is nothing improper in our re- 


taining it, if itis right in itself. But, I suggest 


that, even if there were such a rule, this amend- | 


ment is but a modification of the bill itself, which 
makes appropriation for printing Post Office 
blanks. Suppose this amendment had come in 
in the shape of a proviso to that appropriation, 
instead of coming in as an independent section, 
would it not have then been in order? would it not 
have stood upon precisely the same ground as the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Ohio, 
{Mr. Suerman,] three years ago, to which refer- 
ence has been made in the course of the discus- 
sion to-day? Foe myself, I am not satisfied that 
the seanalitenh is not germane to the bill; I am 
inclined to think it is. 


But, while I doubt upon our right to entertain | 


such an amendment under our rules, that doubt | 
is overweighed by the necessity and utility of it, | 


and causes the doubt to give way. It was re- 
marked by a Lord Chancellor that, when the equity 
was all on one side,and his power was douluful, 
he decided according to equity; but would not 
bring it into a precedent in future. So I say, in 
reference to this amendment of the Senate. 

In regard to the franking privilege, which has 
been diseussed—I think, inappropriately, to-day 
—before it comes legitimately up for considera- 
tion, I shall vote against the amendment of the 


Senate, because I think it ought not to have been | 


incorporated in this bill; and I shall vote against 
I do not concur with 
a gentleman on this side of the House who pre- 
ferred his laziness, his idleness, to the exercise 


of his duty under the franking privilege. The | 


gentleman said he wanted the time toread. Why, 
sir, do these men need intellectual instruction— 


men who have read all the books in the world, | 
and especially the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. | 
Sranron,] who knows more than all of us? No, 


sir; it was an excuse for not attending to the 
needs of his constituents because it will take 
time, 

Now, sir, on this side of the House—I do not 
know how it may be on the other side—we have 
always been in the habit of sending to our con- 
stituents the information which it was necessary 
for them to shave, although at great labor to us, 
and at great expense; but, sir, our constituents 
derive the advantage, and is it not right that they 


franking privilege, [do not mean to impose upon 
them to pay for them, and I will not do it myself, 
for lam too poor. If itis to be done, let the rich 
men do it. 

Mr. GARNETT. There is one quality in the 
honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania, who 
has jyst addressed the House, which I commend, 
and that is, the sincerity and frankness with 
which he goes to his object. No rules restrain 
him when he finds it within his power to do that 
which he wishes. 

Mr. STEVENS, of Pennsylvania. I did say 
that I had doubts about that rule—that I had 
strong doubts whether it wus not germane to the 
subject. 1 did not so broadly assert, as the gen- 
tleman alleges. 

Mr.GARNETT. Then I now understand the 
gentleman. He takes the same view of the parlia- 
mentary law that has been taken by my sal 
able colléague. He is willing to vote for the first 
amendment, because the printing of these Post 


| Office blanks is a favor granted by the Executive 


to some Pennsylvania newspapers. He is anx- 
ious to get at that amendment, and to put it into 
law. But, sir, he is against the second amend- 


| ment, which strikes at a larger and much greater 


abuse; and which proposes, at one fell blow, to 
destroy the miserable machinery established in 
this metropolis for the next presidential election, 
to be worked at the expense of the tax-payers of 
the country. I agree with him in favoring the 
first amendment; for ever since I have had a seat 
upon this floor, 1 have been willing to strike at 
extravagant expenditures and abuses in the Gov- 
ernment, no matter whether they are to the ben- 
efit of my pgrty or to the benefit of the opposite 
party; but I disagree with the gentleman on the 
second amendment. 

I must say that I was astonished and grieved 
to hear the doctrines advanced against this amend- 
ment by my colleague and friend. His speech 
showed all that ingenuity and subtilty for which 
he is distinguished; but I must say that it seemed 
to me that so much of his argument as was ap- 
plicable to the question before the House was not 
sound, and that so much of it as was sound was 
not applicable. He argued that we should not 
allow the Senate to put this amendment upon this 


| bill; for, forsooth, at the close of a session of Con- 


gress, it is the practice, on conference committee 


| reports, to pass Improper amendments without due 


| consideration and deliberation. Because abuses 


sprjng up under conference committees, at the 
close of a session, is that a reason why, at tw 
beginning of a session, we should not consider 
these questions? He argues that general legisla- 


tion ought not té be put upon the appropriation 


bills. Is that a reason why a measure which has 


expense, I say that itis proper that the House || should pay the expense ?s I do not know how it || been adopted year after year, which has been 
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voted upon by this House frequently, should not 
now be again adopted ? 

{ remember, sir, the scene described by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, [Mr. Sranron,] and which 
took place in the Thirty-Fourth Congress. It was 
during my first service iff Congress, and I was 
struck with amazement when I saw one hundred 
amendments come from the Senate and passed 
upon on the report of a committee of conference 
without being read; but let it be remembered that 
those amendments were not, for the most part, 
general legislation, as the gentleman from Mary- 
land (Mr. Harris] supposes, but appropriations 
of money. 1 appeal to any gentleman who has 
had experience in this House, whether the rules 
of order are allowed even to stand in the way of 
appropriating large sums of money, in which 
Army and Navy contractors and other jobbers are 
interested ? 
tives was thatscene enacted? bya House of Rep- 
resentatives assembled in the old Hall, presided | 
overt by Hon. Nathaniel P. Banks, of Massachu- 
setts, and controlled by a large Republican ma- 
jority. Search through the annals of our legisla- 
tion, and you wiil find no such extravagantappro- 
priations as were made by that House. 

Mr. STANTON. The gentleman’s recollection 
is at fault. ‘The amendments referred to were put 
on by a Democratic Senate; and the Republican 
party in that House of Representatives, as the 
gentleman alleges it had, had nota majority. 

Mr. GARNETT. It wasa Republican plural- 
ity; but it was a plurality which controlled the 
election of a Speaker, and the formation of the 
committees. It was, in fact, a majority which 
eave tone to the House, and which came near de- 


feating the Army bill in the way referred to this || 


morning. Ido not care, sir, who has the majority | 
when I and my party can control the House as 
your party did during that Congress. 


Mr. Chairman, ever since | have been here, I |} 


have noticed that whenever a proposition is made 
for reform, and to cut down salaries, they are 
feneed round and defended by parliamentary rules 
and tactics. Every gentleman who has been here 
any length of time knows the perverse ingenuity 
with which our rules are constructed. Under them 
it is almost impossible to get up any measure of | 
independent legislation. Scarcely any reform is 
made, scarcely any great measure of legislation 
is passed, unless it is incorporated in an appro- 
priation bill. I admit, if we had now the recon- 
struction of the rules of the House and the Senate, 
that we could make better ones. I claim to be 
a practical man, and when I find a practical way 
of carrying out just and proper legislation, as is 
shown in these amendments, I will not stickle 
upon mere abstractions, but I will follow that way, 
I will vote for them. 


But my colleague said that if you abolish the || Throne, by the Lords, and House of Commons. | 


franking privilege, or franking duty, as he called 
it, you would save no money by it. You would | 
save the transportation annually of two million 
pounds of documents through the mails. Does 
that transportation cost nothing? Does he think 
we can carry two million pounds of documents 
through the mails without adding to the cost of 
transporting the mails? But that is not all. 


of Congress, or the electioneering documents, so 
many millions of which are sent out from this city 
every year. Already you have organized upon 
each side a Republican committee and a Dem- 
ocratic committee to spend the summer here— 
todo what? To frank documents—not merely 
documents published by order of Congress, not 
merely the speeches of members of Congress, but 
every species of electioneering documents, mere 
partisan documents, which may be prepared for 
the occasion. Now, whether that be done by one 
party or by the other, I am opposed to it. I do 
not think we have a right to use the revenues of 
the United States, to use the taxes paid by the 
people of the country, either to electioneer for 
ourselves in our own district, or for our candidate 


| privilege. 


And in what House of Representas > 


| agency of a fre 
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and composition—cost $206,000, while the paper 
cost $229,000. Going back to the preceding 
Congress, you find that while the printing cost 
$254,000, the paper cost $343,000. And so of the 
Congress that preceded that. This shows thatmy 
colleague was entirely mistaken in that statement 


| also. 


He calls this franking privilege a duty, and 
says that he does not want, nor do the members 
of Congress want, to be relieved of the franking 
I believe that many gentlemen do not 
want to be relieved of this duty; and when the 
House comes to vote upon the bill introduced by 


| the gentleman from Ohio, to reduce the pay of 


members of Congress, | presume my colleague 
willsay he does not want to be relieved trom calling 


| upon the Sergeant-at-Arms for his present pay. | 


imagine he will say so. Yet here is an item of 
expense for transportation and for printing docu- 
ments, to which the mere pay of members of Con- 
gress is but a trifle, 

But gentlemen say this is a mode of educating 
the people. Now, I do not believe that the free 
American people need congressional teaching. 
They do not require or wish that we should set 
ourselves up as schoolmasters. ‘They do not re- 
quire that we should convert ourselves into ma- 
chinery for the diffusion of information among 
them. I believe we have to trust only to their 
own energies, to the information they already 
have—trust to their passion for knowledge—trust 
to their love for the truth—trust to the mighty 
press, Which day by day ts dif- 
fusing information through the country to hun- 





| dreds and thousands which your franking privi- 


lege never reaches. I would trust to that, and 
reduce this Government to the simplest form of 
machinery for the protection of life and property; 
I would keep it within its legitimate functions, 
as defined by the old State-rezhts party, and not 
atlow it to wander off, in the imagination that it 


| is a machine for the education and civilization of 


the people; and by the same agencies with which 


| we have attained to our present greatness, by the 


same free press, by the same individual energies, 
we shall attain a higher advance in all that makes 
a nation prosperous, than we shall by acting upon 
the idea that this Government isan agent to teach, 


| instruct, and civilize the people. 


If Tam not mistaken, it has been one of the 
aims of old monarchies, and more especially of 
oligarchies, to give exclusive privileges, to select 


a favored few and give them privileges by means | 
| of which they might retain and secure their hold 


of power; and yet, sir, I refer you to the instance 
of Great Britain, which, under the influence ‘of 


| modern progress, has recognized the equality of the 
| masses of the people, and has abdlished this frank- 


ing privilege which formerly was exercised by the 


England has taken it away from her Majesty 
herself, and from Parliament, and recognizes no 


| right as belonging to them, in this respect, which 


ts not enjoyed by the free people of Great Britain. 


My friend tried to raise a question of privilege | 
| against the Senate, and said that the Senate was 
Has not the Senate the right, | 


| according to its own rules, to put its amendments 
That does not include the speeches of members || 


dictating to us. 


to our bills? We have the right to reject them 
when we think they are wrong. We have not the 
right to say what the Senate shall do. 

‘Mr. MILLSON. I think my colleague misap- 
prehends what I said. 

Mr. GARNETT. For my part, I entertain no 
such jealousy as to the action ofa co6érdinate branch 
of this Government. I would deprecate any at- 
tempt to getup suchafeeling. Each House stands 
equal in power before the country; and I believe 


| the country is indebted to no branch of the Gov- 


ernment more than to the Senate, and to the great 


| principle upon which it is organized and formed. 


My colleague speaks of this proposition to abol- 
ish the franking privilege, coming from the Ex- 
ecutive Department, as chargeable to the esprit de 
corps, and to the official pride of the executive dig- 
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Mr. GARNETT. One genteman would be 
deiighted to be relieved from the burden of frank- 
ing. Another gentleman ts in favor of the amend- 
ment as an abstract question; but he finds the ruk 
of the House in the way. Theyare not ready to 
adopt this amendment pow, but prefer to wait for 
some more convenient season; and I think it will 
be very difficult to find a convenient season which 
will suit the fancies of gentlemen who are not 
ready to go for it now. 1 am ready to strike at 
this franking privilege now, because it will save a 
large item of expense; and I am for striking at it 
now, because we are on the eve of a presidential 
election; and I do not wish to see this privilege 
perverted for corrupt party purposes, 

Esprit de corps! My colleague says the Exec- 
utive Department has recommended tt. And here 
we have the remarkable spectacle of the Committee 
of Ways and Means, composed of the most op- 
posite materials, all agreeing with the chairman 
that the amendments of the Senate shall not be 
incorporated in our bills, but that they must be 
passed simply as they come from the Committee 
of Ways and Means. 

Mr. PHELPS. If I understand the gentleman, 
he remarked that the Committee of Ways and 
Means were unanimous in recommending that 
both these amendments be non-concurred m by 
the Liouse. 

Mr. GARNETT. I so understood it. 

Mr. PHELPS. I certainly stated to the House 
that | was in favor of the first amendment, in ref- 
erence to the printing of Post Office blanks. 1 
stated, that while I believed it was not in the pro- 
per place, yet inasmuch as it involved a whole- 
some reform, | was for it. I said nothing in 
reference to the other proposition, because the 
committee had not reached it in its consideration; 
but, inasmuch as it has been brought into this dis- 
cussion, I will say that so far as the franking 
privilege is concerned, | was ready in the last 
Congress, and I am ready to vote for it now. 

Mr. GARNETT. I was not alluding to the 
gentleman, and I am glad to be corrected. I was 
out of the House when the gentleman made his 
remarks, and was therefore under a misapprehen- 
sion. | was referring especially to the position 
taken by my colleague, [Mr. Mitison,] who, if 
I understood him yesterday, stated that the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means had agreed to keep 
clear of all amendments proposing general legis-. 
lation. 

Mr. MILLSON. Ido not remember to have 
made that remark yesterday morning. The com- 
mittee had not then acted upon the bill. I did 
say, however, that I believed there would be a 
general determination on the part of the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means to keep their bills clear 
of all extraneous matter. 

Mr. GARNETT. Now, sir, what is the posi- 


tion of the Committee of Ways and Means in 


this House? It has priority over all the commit- 
tees of the.House. It reports its appropriation 
bills to the House, and they are referred to the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union 
without reading. It has, under the rule, no right 
to report anything except the appropriations ne- 
cessary to carry on the Government and author- 
ized by existing laws; but, under the practice of 
this House, as is remarked in the Manual by Mr. 
Barclay, nothing which they report is ruled out, 
for the reason that no point of order can be taken, 
because the members do not know what they have 
reported until their bills are before the House and 
it is too late. When the bill comes before the 
House, a member moves an amendment looking 
to reform, but he is told that at is not in order. 
The bill goes to the Senate, and they put on cer- 
tain amendments; but when it is returned here, 
we are told they must be rejected because the 
House has excluded itself from inserting them; 
so that, practically, the Committee of Ways and 
Means has entire control of the appropriation 
bills in this House, and we cannot incorporate 


| in them any provision looking to reform, un- 


for President. 
But my colleague said further, that whether you 
pene few or many documents, the expense would 
e nearly the same; that after you had oice paid | 
for the composition, the printing of an additional || 
extra number would cost but very little. I ask || 
him to reconcile that statement with this fact, that || 
the printing of the Thirty-Fifth Congress for the | 
House of Representatives—I mean the press-work | 


'nitary. Are there no other dignitaries who have 
official pride? Are there no persons—such as mem- 
| bers of Congress—who value the privileges of po- 
gition, who are unwilling to part with them, who 
cling to them with a miser’s grasp, and refuse to 
be stripped of their privileges ? 

Mr. MILLSON. [can only say that, person- 
ally, I should be most delighted if I could be re- 
lieved from the burden of franking. 


less it comes from the Senate. I say that that is 
just as much esprit de corps, as when the Post- 
master General and the President of the United . 
States, in pursuance of their official duty, make 
ra eenen iain to Congress for the abolition of 
the franking privilege. [ am surprised that cen- 
sure should be sought to be cast upon them for 
doing so. While, therefore, I am in favor of this 
amendment relative to the Post Office blanks; 
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public printing, I am also in favor of abolishing | 
the franking privilege, and of depriving partics of | 
their machinery and means of electioneering at 
the expense of the Government. 
Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I rose some time | 
since, not for the purpose of participating to any 
extent in this discussion, but simply to express 
the great pleasure with which I listened to the 
very kuportant announcement made at the be- 
ginning of the debate by the chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, (Mr. Saerman.| 
{ trust that the committee will adhere to their 
resolution inexorably, and that this House will 
at all times sustain them in it to the utmost. For 
one, | am prepared so to do, now and to the close 
of the session. At the same time, allow me to 
say that I concur in the principle of the fifth Sen- 
ate amendment. In regard to the franking privi- | 
lege, the consideration of which has been intro- | 
duced into this debate, I do not propose at this | 
time to discuss that question at length, but to give | 
notice that if the Senate, or if gentlemen of this 
House intend to urge persistently upon us the 
abolition of this so-called and miscalled * privi- 
lege,’’ I do propose to debate it as carnestly and 
as strongly as my ability will permit. For ten | 
years, sir—ever since it was proposed, in 1849— 
i have made it the subject of much study and 
reflection; and my opinion is made up in regard 
to it, definitely and absolutely: fire cannot melt | 
itoutof me. And I concur, allow me to say, in | 
all the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Mixisoy] | 
has said in defense of this duty—this burden, as | 
he has justly styled it. Permit me, however, to 
reply casually to the other gentleman from Vir- 


while lam in favor of curtailing the system of 
| 


ginia, |Mr.Garnett,] who alluded three or four | 


ttmes at least to the presidential machinery now | 
In ope ration, or soon to be put into operation, in 


can set it all aside in a simpler and far more effect- 
ual way, by changing the Constitution of this 
Government and substituting in its stead an he- 
reditary monarchy. The people choose the Pres- 
ident under our Government; the people have a 
right to all the information upon political subjects 
which they can receive; and if we are notable to 
speak and to do things fit to be done and spoken | 
here, we have no business in this Chamber; let 
us resign, sir; go home,and allow other and wor- 
thier men to be sent here in our stead, who can 
do and utter that which is worth disseminating 
among the people of this country. Let us have | 
Presidents and Cabinet officers and their subord- | 
inates, and committee men, too, who can send in 
messages and make reports which are fit to be 
read and to be circulated. 

In regard to the only point which has been 
made here against this ‘* privilege,”’’ that the ex- | 
penditure of public money is enormous, by rea- 
son of it, in the printing of public documents, I 
ask, gentlemen, why not lay the axe at the root | 
of the evil? Why, instead of striking at the frank- 
ing privilege, under which these books are dis- 
seminated among the people, do you not put an 
end to the publication of the books themselves, 
and thus dry up this prolific source of stupendous 
corruption? 

Mr. COBB. Will the gentleman allow me to 
state that I vote against all these orders to print 
large numbers of the public documents; but the 
majority of the House override me. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Other gentlemen 
have voted, however, for the publication of these 
documents, some of which, eesde costly, are 
nevertheless of extreme value; among them, and 
involving the largest expenditure, the Pacific 
Railroad Surveys, forexample. I tell gentlemen, 
that, some hundreds of years hence, whether we | 
endure as one Government or are split into frag- | 
ments, and when we all shall have passed into | 
the silent sepulcher of legislative history, and the | 
little temporary themes which now engross the 
public interest shall have been forgotten, these 
volumes will then be found to be augmenting in | 
value with cach revolving year. These, sir, are | 
your monuments, more durable than brass, and 
nobler far than the marble with which you have | 
built this Capitol, and those other splendid edi- | 
fices which adorn this city. 

I said, Mr. Chairman, that I did not purpose at | 

| 
| 


this time to debate this subject at length; nor do 
I mean soto do. I have but alluded thus inci- 
dentally to what has fallen from gentlemen; and 


| of order, in reference to the relations between the 
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now, to return, allow me—without discussing fur- 

ther the propriety of these amendments in them- || 
selves—allow me to express an earnest hope, in 

the presence of the chairman of the committee on || 
the revision of the rules, appointed not long since, 

that that committee will report a rule, joint or |} 
otherwise, which will meet and remedy the pre- } 
cise evil here complained of. For one, J am pre- || 
pared to vote for such a proposition at any time. | 
We cannot, indeed, lay down a rule ourselves | 
which will bind the Senate; but, by virtue of that || 
same Constitution, and the same process of legis- | 
lation’ under which the Senate transrnit these 
amendments here, we, also, have an equal right 


| to adopt rales by which, after these amendments | 


reach us, we shall act upon them. If we can bind | 


ourselves, by general or special rules, in regard || 
to amendments offered, in the first place, here, to | 


not make those same rules applicable to amend- 
ments of the Senate sent to this House 
Mr. BOCOCK. ‘The gentleman from Ohio pro- 
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agreed to; the tellers having reported—ayes eighty- 
eight, noes not counted. 

So the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Grow reported that the 


| Committee of the Whol on the state of the Union 


had, according to order, had the Union general] 
under consideration, and particularly the ated 
ments of the Senate to a bili (H. R. No. 1) mak- 
ing appropriations to defray the deficiencies in the 
appropriations for the service of the Post Office 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1859, and in part for the support of the Post Office 
Department for the year ending June 30, 1860, 
and had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
general debate upon the Post Office deficiency bill, 
now before the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, be terminated within five min- 


Mr. FLORENCE. I meee that is debatable, 
as the gentleman did not demand the previous 
question. 


appropriation bills, | see no reason why we can- | utes after its consideration shall be resumed. 
| 


poses that we shall pass a rule making an amend- | 


| ment of the Senate to an appropriation bill out of | 


order. LI suppose that no such rule as that was | 
ever heard of before. I submit to the gentleman | 
what would be the effect if the Senate were to pass | 
a rule making an amendment of the House to one 

of their bills, which did not suit their views, out 


two coérdinate branches of the National Legisla- 
ture? 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. [have proposed no 
rule of the character suggested by the gentleman 
from Virginia; and, in reply to his interrogatory, | 
{ will say that the Senate have aright to prescribe | 
the manner in which they will act upon amend- 
ments of this House, and that we have precisely | 


| the seme right as regards amendments from them. 
connection with the franking privilege, that he || 


We can amend th@ Ist rule, so that the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means shall stand instructeG, | 
permanently, to reportadversely to every amend- | 
ment of the Senate annexing new legislation to | 
appropriation bills. 

t was said a moment ago that the object was 
to prevent any amendments being sent to this | 
House from the Senate. Not atall. They have 
a right to increase or diminish the appropriations. 
They have a right to make new appropriations to | 
execute existing laws. I propose only to assert | 
the equality of this branch of the Government, 
and to remedy a great and crying evil in legisla- 
tion. Tt is not proposed—no man ever dreamed 
of proposing—that we shall, in advance, instruct 
the Committee of Ways and Means to reject all | 
amendments which may be sent to this body; but | 
it is only proposed that there shall be a standing | 
rule adopted instructing that committee to report 
adversely upon amendments to our appropriation 
bills made by the Senate, which look to new and 


independent legislation. That certainly is within || 
the prerogative of this House, and will preclude || 
‘| amendments of the Senate are out of order upon 


that duress under which the House has been 
obliged so often to agree to distasteful or obnox- | 
ious legislation, under penalty of being held re- 
sponsible for the defeat of important apprupria- 
tion bills at the very last and expiring hours of | 
the session. 


Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I have but a || 


single word to say; but if the gentleman from 
Ohio desires to move that the committee rise, in | 
order to terminate the hour debate, I will yield to 
him for that purpose. 

Mr.SHERMAN. I move, then, that the com- 
mittee rise. 
Mr. BURNETT. You will not expedite the 
passage of the bill by closing the debate at this 

time. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Wecean have the five min- 
utes’ debate. e 

Mr. BURNETT. I know that. [ think the | 
gentleman from Ohio had better permit us to dis- 
cuss the bill up to the usual hour of adjournment. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I ask the House to agree, 
then, upon an hour when the vote shall be taken 
upon these amendments. 

Mr. BURNETT. Very well, sir. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Say half past four this af- | 
ternoon. [Objections were made from all sides.] | 
Then, I move that the committee rise. 

Mr. BURNETT demanded tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. THEeaker 
and Srevenson were appointed. , 

The question was taken, and the motion was | 


j 
j 
| 
i} 
i} 
i 


The SPEAKER. It is not debatable 
The motion was agreed to. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union on the Post Office deficiency 
bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itsclf into the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
(Mr. Grow in the chair,) and resumed the con- 
sideration of the 

POST OFFICE DEFICIENCY BILL. 

On which the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
Wasubvrn] was entitled to the floor. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Meine. The practical 
question before the House now, it occurs to me, 
is, whether the mischief and inconvenience result- 
ing from a refusal to pass to pass this amendment 
of the Senate, which I regard in itself as a very 
proper one, is greater than that which would re- 
sult from our consenting now that hereafter, dur- 
ing the whole session, we will act upon all the 
amendments which the Senate may, by way of 
amendments, make to the appropriation bills of 
this House. We must decide now what our future 
course will be during this present Congress. If 
we shall, because here is a proposition which we 
all concur in, and which we believe to be a wise 
and salutary one, depart from the rule that no 

| independent legislation is in order upon an appro- 
priation bill, we shall have to depart from that 
rule in very many cases hereafter. 
There will be no amendment of the Senate to 
an appropriation bill which some gentlemen will 
| not regard as exceedingly just an@ meritorious; 

and a departure from the rule now will be urged as 
a ebecbeiat for a similar departure on all such 
subsequent occasions. There is no doubt what- 
ever, dua: by the rules of the House, these two last 


| this bill; and if we are to act upon Senate amend- 
| ments which are out of order, amendments em- 
bracing independent legislation, amendments 
making appropriations for which there is no au- 
thority by existing law, we had better change our 
own rules and permit such amendments to be in- 
| troduced here in order that we may discuss them 
and vote upon them intelligently. We should do 
the one thing or the other—decide that we will 
_ not act upon such amendments of the Senate, that 
| we will resist them; or decide that we will change 
our own rules, and admit amendments here which 
look to independent legislation, which appropriate 
money for which there is no existing law, so that 
they may be discussed by the House, In that 
way only can we know what we are doing in ref- 
erence to more than two thirds of our important 
legislation, if itis true, as has been said, that most 
of the important legislation of the country, for the 
| last eight or ten years, has been incorporated upon 
_ appropriation bills. 
hat was not the case merely during the Thirty - 
| Fifth Congress, but it has been the case during 
| every Congress for the last eight years. We know 
| that five or six of the most important appropri- 
' ation bills are sent to the Senate, for their consid- 
eration, during the last two or three days of the 
session. It has been so, at any rate, for the last 


| four Congresses. They have been returned to us 


| loaded down with amendments. I remember that, 
| two or three years ago, at three o’clock in the 
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morning of the last day of the session, the miscel- 
laneous appropriation bill came back to us from | 
the Senate loaded down with some one hundred 
and thirty amendments. Most of the amendments 
were out of order in this House—not germane to 
the bill; amendments which could not have been 
introduced and discussed in the House; and, sir, 
when that bill was returned to us with those 
amendments, a motion was made at once, by some 
gentleman, that the House non-concur in them; 
and they were non-concurted in in gross, and then | 
referred to a committee of conference. 
- [Here the hammer fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate having been closed 
upon this bill by order of the House, the Clerk 
will report the amendments of the Senate, which 
have not been disposed of, in their order. 

The Clerk reported the fifth amendment of the 
Senate, as follows: 


And be it further enacted, That the Superintendent of the | 
Public Printing be required to procure the printing of the 
Post Office blanks by contract, after thirty days’ public no- 
tice, and to award such contract, for the usual period of 
Post Office contracts, to the bidder who offers to print the 
said blanks at the greatest per centum deduction trom the 
prices authorized to be paid by law for the printing of the 
Executive Departments ; and that all laws or parts of laws 
now in force, in relation to the printing of post bills or Post 
Office blanks, be, and the same are hereby, repealed. 

Mr. BURNETT. I move to strike out the 
words ‘* post bills,’’ in next to the last line. 

Mr. Chairman, ever since I have been honored 
with a seat upon this floor, I have been met by 
the Committee of Ways and Means, from ses- 
sion to session, with the objection that every 
reform, proposed to be incorporated into a bill 
appropriating millions ®f dollars from the public | 
Treasury, was notin order. That has been the 
watchword from that committee, while they have | 
monopolized the time of this House, and have, to 
a great extent, under the force and operation of | 
the previous question, controlled the legislation of | 
this House. What is the spectacle presented here 
to-day ? Thechairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means reports a bill, and starts out with the 
declaration that the amendments of the Senate 
are right and proper in themselves; that the first 
amendment, in reference to Post Office blanks, 
met the unanimous approval of the Committee of 
Ways and Means. 

3ut what did he recommend the House to do? 
To reject an amendment which was right in itself; | 
which tended to reform what all conceded to be 
an abuse. And upon what ground? That there 
is a rule in this House which prevents the incor- 
poration upon a general ee bill of inde- 
pendent legislation. Udeny that. I say there is 
no such rule in this House; I deny that we vio- 
late any rule l@ voting for cither or both of the 
Senate amendments. There is no rule of this 
House which forbids our incorporating inte this 
bill the amendments proposed by the Senate. If 
there is, where is it?) There is no such rule; itis 
a practice which has grown up in this House, and 
1 desire to call to it the attention of those gentle- 
men who desire to have legislation in which all 
our constituents are interested. It is an assump- 
tion which has grown up under the practice of | 
this House. It has been so ruled and decided by 
a chairman of the Commiitce of the Whole on the 
state of the Union; and that precedent, so made, 
has been taken as authority to exclude amend- 
ments offered either in this House or in the Sen- 
ate. That is all of it. There is no rule which 
forbids it. 

And then I would ask this Committee of Ways 
and Means this question: I ask the gentleman 
from Ohio, who last addressed the committee on 
our side, [Mr. Ae eete) this question: | 
ne pres we hada rule in this House which for- 
bids such amendments—taking it for granted that | 
there is such a rule: still I deny the power of the 
House to control the action of a coérdinate branch 
of the Government. The Senate is our equal. || 
They have the right to put upon these bills such 
amendments as they think proper. They have 
done so; and, gentlemen, I will tell you that these 
are the means by which every-measure of reform 
has been carried in this House since I have been | 
a member of it. But you propose that these re- | 
forms shall be accomplished by means of inde- | 
rendent legislation. Suppose a bill is introduced || 
iere for the abolition of the franking privilege: it || 
must be first referred to the Committee on the | 
Post Office and Post Roads. It is reported back || 
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| by them to the House; and where does it go? It 


goes to the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union; and itis never heard of again. But, 


| sir, let me look back, so far as my observation ex- 


tends, to the past legislation of Congress. Nearly 
every reform that has been accomplished by the 
Congress of the United States within the last ten 
years, has been accomplished upon the general 
appropriation bills. 

Now, as to the merits of this proposition, all 
concede that it is right to require that these Post 
Office blanks should be printed by the lowest bid- 
der. Why? Because we save $30,000, at the 
lowest estimate, per annum. 


Now we come to the franking privilege. Sir, 


| gentlemen talk all over the country about the 


abuses and corruptions of the Democratic party. 
Tbr heusbadkdeniineed pasouky inthigtices 
but they have been denounced in my State. We 
have had bald and bold declarations of the extrava- 


| gance and corruption of that party. Do you want 


to stop this corruption? Do you want to stop 
these abuses? Then strike the first blow by abol- 
ishing the franking privilege. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. JUNKIN. Mr. Speaker, I intend to vote 


| against the Senate amendment to the House defi- 


ciency bill, abolishing the franking privilege of 
members of Congress; and I desire my reasons 
for so doing may briefly appear. Inthe rst place, 
this House, obeying an imperative necessity for 
speedy action, in order to relieve the meritorious 
creditors of this Government who have been al- 
ready too long delayed by the action of the Sen- 
ate, passed a bill for their relief, even before it had 
appointed its committees, and, by waiving its rules, 


| sent the bill to the other branch of this Legislature, 


confidently expecting that no impediment would 
be thrown in the way of its passage. 
surprise of the whole country, the Senate, in order 


to coerce and dragoon this body into the support || 


of a measure already defeated by this House in the 
Thirty-Fifth Congress; and relying on the known 
pressure brought to bear by the injured, and, in 
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But to the 


many instances, ruined creditors of this Govern- | 


ment, have amended the bil by providing for the 
abolition of the franking privilege. 
in substance, declared on the floor of the Senate 
that now was a favorable time to urge this pre- 
tended reform upon the Representatives of the 
people. all 
Now, sir, if for no other reason than the impe- 
rious and haughty air assumed by the other branch 


towards this body, I should vote against the Sen- | 


ate amendment, to show to our constituents and 
the country that we decline to be molded into 


It has been, | 


form to meet the will of any coordinate branch of | 


this Government. 


3ut there are other reasons than a mere sense of 


manhood which should defeat this Senate amend- 
ment. It will delay, and has already delayed, the 
passage of the bill. 

It is also gotten up under a false pretense; and 


| while it purports to aim at an alleged evil, and 
| assumes that the blow proposed to be stricken 
| shall fall upon the heads of members of Congress 


alone, it really is intendel to rob the people them- 


| selves of a great privilege enjoyed by them ever 


since the foundations of the Government were 
laid. The frankiug privilege has existed without 
interruption for more than seventy years, and 


existed for the benefit ef the people, not their Rep- | 


resentatives. 

By its means, knowledge of the workings and 
management of the Government is spread before 
the whole people; many too poor to pay for 
newspapers receive information from their im- 
mediate Representatives in this House; and the 
great bulk of all the intercourse between the peo- 
ple and this Government is by and through the 
members of this body. The Senators are scldom 


| personally known to the people of the States they 
represent; while the immediate Representative of 


a district is personally familiar with eight tenths 


| of his people;-and to him, and him alone, do they 
| apply on business; and from him, and him alone, 


do they look for information. The great Senator 
is too exalted to listen to the ery of the needy, or 
trouble his profound mind with annoying details 
of common-place affairs. Indeed, the people of a 
State do not, as a general thing, look upon their 
Senators as their representatives at all, but rather 
stand in awe of the great intellects which think 
for some mysterious constituency, not very well 
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understood, and of which no man seems to con- 
sider himself a part. The Representative on this 
floor, then, must, and does, stand the brunt, and 
does, in fact, do the work. Now, the Senator, 
being so far removed from the people, can well 
afford to lose the franking privilege. But can we? 
Why, sir, all that the good people derive from 
this Government, of which they are readily con- 
scious, and the only sensible point of contact be- 
tween them and the Federal power, are the effeets 
produced by the workings of the Post Office De- 
partment—through the books, papers, and doc- 
uments received by them from their immediate 
Representatives. Cut these -T,and you sever the 
saiiioal cord that constitu. © the vital connec- 
tion between the masses and the Federal head, 

But, why cut it off? To retrench and reform 
abuses, say the Senate. Indeed! Then begia 
where it will count; do nothold on at the spigot and 
let fly at the bung. These old gentlemen find the 
franking privilege annoying; their chirography 
has become somewhat wayward, and they seek 
and find their tastes and inclinations more raptur- 
ously employed in the enjoyments of elegant and 
fashionable life, rendering these great luminaries 
so exqyisitely happy that they are yore for 
translation without any emotion. Why should 
they be called upon to hob-nob with the dusty- 
browed mechanic, the sweated daily laborer, or the 
broad-faced, bluff-souled, common-sensed farmer? 
What right has any of these common fellows to 
call upon the exalted Senator for books on trade, 
mechanics, agriculture, and, above all, scientific 
works, and works of art? What business have they 
to draw upon the time and labor of the great hghts 
of the nineteenth century? What right have these 
miserable fellows to spend their long winter ¢ven- 
ings in their chimney corners, reading the Patent 
Office reports on agriculture, and all that sort of 
sherssertile the wisdom of the nation—the Solons, 
Lycurguses, the Ciceros, and the Cesars—are 
serving this great country ata President’s levee, a 
lecture at the Smithsonian Institution, or at one of 
those most sublime and entertaining of all earthly 
institutions of this magnificent metropolis, an eat- 
ing evening reception party? How can these 
sweaty people, ‘ these mud-sills,”’ be looked after 
and attended to, when these noble Roman Sena- 
tors have all these important, national, and glori- 
ous achievements to accomplish? Flow extremely 
impudent these common fellows are? 

No, sir; reform is the word. The franking 
privilege must be abolished, because the necessi- 
ties of the Post Office Department require it. It 
has got into debt. Somebody must be vietim- 
ized. It is true, we have an overland mail route 
to California which costs the Department the small 
trifle of $500,000, and runs through a wilderness 
among the naked savages; and it is also true that 
it costs this Government only sixty dollars to 
carry a letter over said route, for which it receives 
the glorious compensation of ten cents; and, al- 
though the route runs a fraction over a thousand 
miles out of its natural course and a straight line, 
yet that is but a small departure for this Admin- 
istration, and, by comparison with its usual and 
customary zigzaging and waywardness, scarcely 
deserves attention. Itis true, too, that the Te- 
hauntepee route cost the mere trifle of $250,000, 
and receives the large revenue of $5,000. And it 
is also true that there are very many mail routes 
that do not pay at all, for the sufficient reason 
that there are no persons on the routes to be ac- 
commodated, and merely run for the fun of the 
thing. Still, all these are small affairs compared 
with the loss arising from permitting the people 
to continue in the enjoyment of a very old privi- 
lege, granted, it is truc,at a time when statesmen 
were very stupid—in the days of that eld gentle- 
man called George Washington, and continued up 
through the successive Administrations of such 
intolerable old fogies as John Adams, Jefferson, 
Madison, Monroe, John Quincy Adams, Jack- 
son, Van Buren, Polk, Tyler, Fillmore, and afew 
others. 

sut these were the dark ages of the Republic, 
and their examples must be carefully eschewed. 
Yes, sir, we must have reform; this Administra- 
tion knows a thing or two, and has just discovered 
what the last eighty years failed to reveal, to wit, 
| that all the calamities, embarrassments, derange- 
ments, and loosened screws of this Government 
are unmistakably referable to the existence of the 
franking privilege 
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and what is the more remarkable, just at a point 
of time, too, when the death rattle of this Admin- 
istration is being heard, and when a large portion 
of its supporters have . like ring-boned and spav- 
ined horses, been turned out by the people on the 
political commons, to die the death of dishonor 
and shame. Why, sir, this pretended reform is 
all false pretense. If it was sincere, let them be- 
gin where all agree great, fearful, and demoraliz- 
ing abuses do exist. Let them begin where money 
is poured out like water, for purposes that are of 
no earthly or possible benefit, but merely to pro- 
vide places for favorites. 

Lop off your crazy California overland mail 
routes, Where, as I said before, it costs sixty dol- 
lars to carry a letterand you receive ten cents for 
it—and they have managed to cheat you out of 
four cents of that; lop off your Tehuantepec route, 
costing the Government $250,000, and from which 
it receives less than five thousand dollars; clean 
up your marble yards, which lie like a wilderness 
for three miles around this Capitol; cease paying 
$10,000 for the designs of doors, that would dis- 
credit a common Pennsylvania barn; cease your 
pretended war in Utah, and your unparalleled ex- 
penditures in transporting and furnishing sapplies 
to your army in Utah, merely for the benefit of 
favorites of this Administration; cease making 
mule contracts for the benefit of Lecom; ton con- 

ututions, and to sustain a thousand other evils 
more ly for party purposes; cease, I say, all these 
great extravagances, and you will have no neces- 
sity to rob and pilfer the people of a reasonable 
privilege enjoyed by them from the foundation of 
the Government. 

But it ts said the Post Office Department should 
be made self-sustaining. Why so? Youmightas 
well say that the Army and Navy should be made 
self-sustaining also. Why not hire them out to 
the warring European Powers? ‘This could have 
been done in the Crimean and Italian wars. 

li is alleged that $1,800,000 can be saved by 
abolishing the franking privilege. I do not be- 
lieve one word of it. Every man knows full well 
that the mammoth railroad companies control, and 
willeontrol, the postal department of this Govern- 
ment, and there is no help for it. They come and 
go when they please; and my word for it, they 


will charge just as much for carrying five bags as | 


ten. ‘They must put on a car for that purpose, 
exclusively; and it matters not to them, whether 
it be full or empty. 
and it will cost the Government the same; and the 
great bulk of all this mail matter is carried by 
these railroad companies. , 

Itis ridiculous to talk of making this branch 
self-sustaining. If this is intended, then cut off 
all non-paying routes. Will the Senate agree to 
that? I trow not. Yet, this is the principle on 
which they urge this House to concur in their 
amendment. For one, | am prepared to vote 
against the amendment on the ground that the 
reasons given for this broadside at the rights of 
the people—at the privileges of the people—are 
falacious—are not made in good faith; but is 
merely an experiment to dragoon the House into 
the support of a measure sounding in reform; but 
which, when unmasked, is a cruel and heartless 
blow aimed at the interests of the people, and 
savoring of dictation and arrogance, which I, for 
one, will not submit too. 

Mr. BURNETT, by unanimous consent, with- 
drew his amendment. 


Mr. FLORENCE. I move to amend the amend- 


ment of the Senate by striking out the word 
~ post.”’ 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I give notice 
that [ shall insist on the gentleman confining him- 
self to his amendment. 


Mr. FLORENCE. Very well. Iam going to || 


speak in support of the Committee of Ways and 
Means; and what gentleman will call me to order 


They will charge the same, | 


| Strike at the working men, and I believe that the | 


upon that? I approve of the course of the Com- | 


mittee of Ways and Means. 1 believe that if this 
reform commences now,we shall have the appro- 


priation hills pass this House, and returned to | 


us from the Senate, pure and simple, as the gen- 
tleman from Virginia says. | believt that if we 
oursue this course now, and insist now upon re- 
jecting these amendments, we shall save ourselves 


| ernment. 
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this question. I think one of the greatest difficul- 
ties is in the hour speeches which are made out 
of order upon the appropriation bills. I believe 
that if the rule were so amended—and I trust the 
committee having the subject in charge will report 
such a change as to require that when bills are 
under consideration the debate shall be confined 
to the subject-matter under consideration—we will 
pass the appropriation bills in the first two or three 
months of the session, and we shall then have the 
balance of the session in which to transact the 
public business, which is now sadly neglected. 

Now, sir, in relation to these Posi Office blanks, 
the gentleman from Missouri, when he was upon 
the floor, referred to the fact that this amendment 
adopted by the Senate, would save seventy per 
cent. The Post Office blanks are printed under 
contract, and the price is fixed by law. I appre- 
hend that that — is not higher than the price 
paid for the public printing. The reason, prob- 
ably, that profit is made upon the printing of the 
Post Office blanks is because of the adoption of 
stereotype plates and the peculiar form of the 
press upon which they are printed. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this contract 
system. I believe that it is a blow at the arm of 
labor; that just as much as you reduce the price 
of public printing, so much you reduce the pay of | 
the printers. I do not think that this Government, | 
which dispenses its favors all over the land, should 


contract system does. 
{Here the hammer fell.] 


Mr. QUARLES. Mr. Chairman, I do not pro- | 


pose to enter into a discussion of this matter, for 
five minutes is too small a time for any such pur- 
ose, 


too late. 
loud in denunciation of the extravagance and cor- 
ruption of this Government to come up and sup- 
»ort these amendments. The gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Mixtson] objects that the amend- 
ments are put here in the wrong place, and at the 
wrong time. Now, I never knew a wrong time 
or a wrong place to do right. A wrong thing 
ought not to be done at any time; while a right 
thing ought to be done whenever it can be done. 
I hold, sir, that one of the greatest abuses in 
this country is this franking privilege. It was 
granted when we had no newspapers to spread in- 
tormation before the people, and _ printing 
was mostly done at the seat of the 
Then, probably, it was necessary to 
disseminate knowledge to our people; now, how- 


| ever, itis not necessary. I gather, all of us gather, 


| between the North antl the South. 


what we know from the public press of the land. | 
This privilege here, and this public printing, are || 


a heating furnace to keep up this sectional strife 
Let us meet 
the Senate in these amendments, and adopt them. 


It will not prevent the contractors for carrying the | 
[tis right; and | 


mails from getting their money. 
let us do this thing now. 

I am prepared, sir, to vote for the first amend- 
ment; because I am assured by the distinguished 
gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. Puetrs,] and by 


every gentleman who has-spoken, that it will save | 
thousands of dollars to the Government. That is | 


sufficient for me. 
exwavagance. 


I have been sent here against 


| itcomes from the Senate, or from this side or the 


other. 

I am opposed to this franking privilege; and I 
am in favor of its abolition. I believe that that 
orivilege is a great abuse. Tam told that two mil- 
ion pounds of franked matter are carried through 
the mails every year 

A Memser. Two million tons. 

Mr.QUARLES. So much the worse. 
is the matter that has been loading the mails of 


the country, and breaking the axles of our stage- | 


coaches. The half of it is not worth reading. Let 


| us, then, vote to abolish this franking privilege. 


Here the hammer fell.] , 
ir. FLorence’s amendment was disagreed to. 


Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. I move to strike | 


out all after the first word of the amendment of || 


i, the Senate. 

a great deal of trouble, and that we will promote 
a : ; 

the public business. [ think that gentleman have 


Mr. Chairman, during the four years that l 
have been here, | have made up my mind to one 


not looked at all the difficulties which surround |! thing positively, There have been a greaf many 





I concur in the amendments of the Senate, | 
and I think that the objections to them come now | 
l appeal to gentlemen who have been | 


yeneral Gov- | 


I came here pledged to support | 
the right wherever I find it, and to denounce the | 
wrong wherever it shows itself; I care not whether | 


That | 
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| matters discussed here by wiser men than I am, 
which have puzzled my understanding, and upon 
which my judgment has not decidedly reached a 
conclusion. However, sir, there is one propo- 
sition on which I have come to a very definite 
conclusion; and I do not believe there is a member 
who has been here for four years who has not 
honestly reached the same point, and it is this: 
that the curse of this country is the hasty legis- 
lation of Congress; that nine out of ten of the 
evils which are broughtupon the shoulders of the 
people of the United States, are brought upon 
them by the inconsiderate and hasty action of 
those they have sent here to represent their igter- 
ests. And it is because the amendments now be- 
fore the committee involve that very point, that I 
feel an interest in the committee’s detieran 
Why, sir, what is the question involved here ? 
| Gentlemen have talked about verious matters 
which it seems to me are not legitimately within 
the scope of this discussion. The simple ques- 
tion is, Whether this House hastily, without suf- 
ficient consideration, is going to yield a great prin- 
ciple, because of a difference of opinion between 
the two coérdinate branches of the national Legis- 
ture, out of which arises the whole of this pro- 
posed legislation. What have we done in this 
matter? We have passed a bill required by the 
present necessities of the mail contractors of this 
Government, intended to relieve them by paying 
the honestly incurred debts of the Government. 
We put it through with as little consideration as 
circumstances would allow us to give it, because 
we realized the necessity of putting it through 
promptly. Well, sir, when it went to the coor- 
|, dinate branch of this Congress, what did they do? 
It is not us who have delayed action, but the Sen- 
ate; and I say that we have a right to question the 
good judgment of the other House tor utting 
upon this bill amendments for general legislation 
which they must have known would create pro- 
tracted discussion. AH the hasty legislation of 
Congress has resulted from the fact that we have 
allowed the Senate to put amendments upon our 
appropriation bills, not germane in their charac- 
ter. When we have sent them clean bills, the 
have returned them to us loaded down with aad 
ments for millions, and upon entirely extrinsic 
matters. 

Now, sir, this is the time and this the place to 
strike at what we conceive to be an abuse. This 
is not the closing hour of the session. We are at 
the beginning of the session, and now is the time 
to look the evil in the face, and to strike down this 

yractice. And if we strike itdown now, we shall 
have plenty of time hereafter to consider all the 
appropriations we shall make. 

Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. KEITT. The gentleman fom Maryland 
says this source of unnumbered woes is hasty le- 
gislation, and he intended to apply that remark 
to these amendments, which the Senate have sent 
to us. Hasty legislation! Why, sir, for these 
last five or six years, this measure has been agi- 
tated upon this floor. There is, probably, but one 
single question in the whole range of debate which 
has been more discussed than thi question, and 
if this question be now hastily brought in, and 
our action be hasty action, God save the rest of 
the matters before us. 

I regretted to hear the member from Pennsyl- 
yania say that this was an attempt upon the part 
of the Senate to dragoon us. I shall trust to the 
character of the House to protect itself against 

| being dragooned, and I shall trust to the integ- 
rity of the Senate to commit no such act. 
regretted to hear a remark that Senators de- 
sired to get rid of the franking privilege, in order 
that they might indulge in private aap an Hy 
representing, as the gentleman says they do, a 
stract Stated, It is said that members of the House 
are burdened; but to that member, and to the 
‘| member from Virginia, [Mr. Mitison,] I say dis- 
|| tinetly, and I have no doubt it is the opinion of 
| every other member upon this floor, except those 
|| two, that if this franking privilege is a burden, it 
|| would have been disposed of long ago. 
| I suppose the Committee of Ways and Means 
|| expect to be congratulated upon the magnanimous 
simplicity. with which they have inducted their 
| career into this House. At the end of the session, 


|| if I find it is not a fig-leaf garment they have put 


| on, I will be willing to conziatulate them. The 
'| Senate is a codrdinate bod y, and has the right to 
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Now as to the expense of sustaining this privi- 
lege. It has been aserted that to abolish the frank- 
ing privilege will save to the country about two | 
and a half million dollars annually, directly and 
indirectly; that the abolition of this privilege will 
lead to the abolition of other abuses, which, added 
to the saving in the postal service, will save about 
that amount. Now, 1 wish to know whether or 
not, if we are to go before the country upon this 
question of economy, gentlemen are willing to 
megt this issue? 
go astep further, Gentlemen have told us | 
that it is our business to instruct the people. When 
did it become the business of any Congress to in- | 
struct the people? 
structed for the purpose of instructing the people? | 
And how do you instruct them? You may at | 
once assume that gentlemen only send speeches | 
to the people on their own side, in ninety-nine | 





If we differ from them in their action 


cases out of a hundred, and then you have only 1| 


a one-sided instruction. It is impossible that 1t | 
should be otherwise. I had always supposed that | 
the doctrine was, upon all sides, at least in pro-s| 
fession, that we bow to the majesty of the people, | 
and that we receive our instruction fromthem. I | 
do not mean to discuss this matter upon one side 
or the other. Ido not mean to intimate that I | 
am to be instructed or to be the instructor; but I | 
say that this whole doctrine of instruction is fal- | 
lacious and absurd. 

[Here the hammer fell.} 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. If there is no 
objection, I will withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. WINSLOW. L object. 

The question was put and the amendment was | 
not agreed to. 

Mr. WALTON. I move to amend the amend- 
ment of the Senate by striking out all after the 
word ‘‘ blanks,’’ in the third line. 

We are invited by the Senate to adopt this 
amendment, and to apply the contract system to 
the printing of Post Ofitce blanks, without any | 
examination by a committee, and. without any 
opportunity of learning wisdom from the experi- 
ence of the past. We are told upon the other side 
of the House that if we will adopt this amendment 
we will save seventy per cent. upon the price now 
allowed for the printing of these blanks. I am 
willing to receive that declaration from gentlemen 
upon that side of the House for all it is worth. I 
am willing that it shall go the country that the 
Post Office Department has been paying seventy 
per cent. more for this work than those who per- 
formed the work are fairly entitled to. 

But I trust gentlemen will pardon me if [ de- 
cline to believe, upon their word, that the adoption | 
of this amendment will save that amount. What | 
guarantee have we that a single dollar will be 
saved? I do not know that this contract system | 
is the best system to be applied to printing. If | 
I recollect aright, it has been once applied to the 
public printing, and, for some reason or other, 
Congress has been compelled to abandon it, and 
to adopt a system of fixed prices. It is within 
my recollection, and probably within the recol- 
lection of every member of this House, that some 
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ment of the gentleman from Vermont. The gen- 
tlemai from South Carolina (Mr. Kerrr) said 
that a certain gentleman had suggested the pro- 
priety of instructing the people. 1 wish to know 
if the gentleman referred to anything I| said? 
Mr. KEITT. I will say to the gentleman from 


| Virginia that I did not have the pleasure of hear- 
| ing his remarks, and of course | did not refer to 


anything he said. I was alluding to the argu- 


| ments which had been eliminated by various gen- 
| tlemen in the House. 


Mr. MILLSON. As one of my colleagues 
had fallen into the same error, and had attributed 
to me the remark that I desired to instruct the 
people, I thought the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina also alluded to myself. I will say, however, 
that I never expressed or entertained any such 
opinion as that it was the duty of Congress to in- 
struct the people. On the contrary, I have always 
held that it was the right of our constituents to 
instruct us. Now, sir, I do not regard it as an 
instruction of the people when we make to them 
a report of the manner in which we have dis- 
charged our agency in their behalf. The Presi- 
dent of the United States is required to make a 
report to us; but do we understand the President 


|| of the United States as instructing the House? 


And when we make a report to our constituents 
of what we do in our character as their agents, 
is it to be supposed, and are we to be told, that 
we are claiming the right to instructthem? No, 


| Sir; we are holding otrrselves accountable to them, 


as they have the right to hold us to a strict ac- 


| countability 


Now, one word more in reference to what has 
been said by gentlemen on this side of the House 


in reference to the ans of the Senate in put- | 


ting questions of independent legislation upon the 
appropriation bills. I will say that I have been 
amazed by what I have heard to-day from gentle- 


| men on this side of the House; for | had supposed 
| that, if there was a party in the Government that 
had in times past most persistently denounced that | 


practice, it was the Democratic party, and espe- 
cially the Democratic Representatives from the 


| southern States; and yet, when I supposed that, 
in the remarks I made to-day, I should touch a | 
chord that would vibrate in the heart of every Dem- 


ocrat, I find that I was mistaken; I find that the 
practice which has been so long denounced upon 
this side of the House is now excused, sustained, 
and vindicated by no gentlemen here except by 
members of the Democratic party; I find myself 
unexpectedly in opposition to my friends, from 
whom I had expected sympathy and support. 
But, sir, however 1 may regret that they have 
changed their opinion upon this subject, I can only 


say that I, for one, must remain true to the prin- | 
| ciples which have regulated my public course ever 


since | have been a member of this body, which 
is to oppose the incorpuration by the Senate, men 
appropriation bills, of matters of independent 
legislation. 

Mr. PHELPS. For the purpose of enabling 
me to submit some Senne 
the amendment of the gentleman from Vermont 
by increasing the number of days’ public notice 


will move toamend | 


? 
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sire to economize in reference to this public print- 
ine, that, at the instance of the gentleman fram 
New York, [Mr. Spiwnwer,] an amendment was 
adopted in Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, which was agreed to by the House, 
regulating the prices for performing this public 
printing for the Past Office Department. There 
was an appropriation reported in the bill of $80,000, 
that being the amount estimated for by the Post- 
master General as necessary to meet the expenses 
for the fiscal year; but that amount was reduced, 
on motion of the gentleman from New York, from 
$80,000 to $40,000, and a proviso adopted that 
the printing should be done by the lowest re- 
sponsible bidder; showing that it was then the 
belief that the expense would be reduced by at least 
one half. c 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Rhode Island. IT oppose 
the amendment of the gentleman from Missouri, 
and propose briefly to assign my reasons why I 
shall vote against the amendment of the Senate. 
Like my friend from Maryland, (Mr. Hararts,]} 
Lam opposed to that hasty, precipitate legislation 
which must be adopted if we assent to this amend- 
ment. 

The gentleman from South Carolina said that 
he wld rely upon the dignity of the Senate to 
prevent them from doing anything which would 
dragoon the House into what our views of pro- 
priety would not induce us to do. I will refer 
thatgentleman to the fact that, during the long 
weeks previous to the organization of this House, 
they decided they were authorized to mtroduce 
bills and to act without reference to the organiza- 
tion of the House, and that, although this matter, 
now regulated by law, which allows to the printer 
such enormous compensation, they said was one 
they could take under consideration, yet it never 
occurred to their minds to do so until we passed 
this bill for the relief of the mail contractors, who 
have been wearing out their heels upon the pave- 
ments of this Capitol while we have been in ses- 
sion. ‘Then it was that they deemed it necessary 
to insert this provision upon this bil. I put it to 
the dignity of this House, whether we shall act 
according to our own rules, and not suffer our- 
selves to be deflected from a proper course because 
the Senate themselves have chosen to ingraft this 
amendment upon this appropriation bill. 

Now, sir, one word in regard to the franking 
privilege. Lam not decided what I shall do when 
the question comes up for its abolition. I say this: 
that while we ourselves, according to a suggestion 
of the gentleman from Virginia, do not undertake 
to instruct our constituents, yet I do claim that 
the franking privilege is one of the means by 
which they obtain information of what is being 
done in this House. 1 believe that the franking 
privilege, or the franking duty, as it has been more 
properly termed by the gentleman from Virginia, 
is one upon which they rely to obtain that inform- 
ation okie will instruct them in what the Gov- 
ernment is doing. 1 believe that they require at, 
and I shall vote against it. : 

Mr. BARKSDALE. It is evident that we can- 
not get through these amendments to-night, and I 








| move that the committee rise. 


The motion was agreed to. 

So the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Grow reported that the 
| Committee of the Whole on thestate of the Union 


required, to forty. 

I understood the gentleman from Vermont to 
remark that he would concede that, if this amend- 
ment should be adopted, it would be a saving of 


of the largest robberies ever perpetrated upon the 
Treasury have been perpetrated under the con- 
tract system. 


Now, I object to being forced by the Senate to 
adopt that system and apply it to the public print- 
ing, without time to examine into it. If we apply | 
that system to the printing of the Post Office 
blanks, we should apply it to the printing of the 
House, the Senate, and all the Departments. 
Rather than adopt this measure hastily, without 
time for consideration, I.would adopt the resolu- 
tion proposed by the chairman of the committee 
of Ways and Means, which will come up in its ‘ 
order on Monday next. Let us appoint a com- 
mittee, and send this whole matter to them. Let 
us have no hasty legislation. Let us not confine | 





our reform, if it be a reform,ito the printing of || 
the Post Office blanks. Let us have an examina- || 


| 


tion into the subject of the printing of this House, 
of the Senate, and of all the Departments; and if 
the contract system is found to be the best system, | 
let us adopt it for all the Departments of the Gov- | 
ernment; and if it is not found to be the best, let 
us have the system of fixed prices. | 

{Here the hammer fell.} | 


Mr. MILLSON. I am opposed to the amend- 


at least seventy per cent. of the cost of the print- 
ing of the Post Office blanks; but that this was 
only an acknowledgment that the Executive De- 
partment had paid too much to those who had 
perfarmed this service. Let me inform the gen- 
tleman from Vermont that the amount of compen- 
sation paid for printing these blanks is the price 
specified by the act of 1852; and that the only 
control the Executive Department have had over 
the subject, is to designate the person who is to 
perform the work at the prices stipulated by law. 
I have stated that | was desirous of accom- 
plishing this reform; and that, if this amendment 
should be adopted, it would save seventy per cent. 
of the cost of printing. This information I de- 


|| rived from the head of the Post Office Department 


himself. At the last session of Congress, | was 
a member of the Committee of Ways and Means. 
That Committee had prepared a bill making the 
usual appropriations t 

fice Department under existing law. That bill 
contained no restrictions, no independent legisla- 
tion upon the subject; but yet, such was the de- 


or sustaining the Post Of- || 


| had, according to order, had under consideration 


the Union generaily,and particularly amendments 


| of the Senate to House bill (No. 1) making appro- 
| priations to defray the deficiencies in the appro- 
priations for the service of the Post Office Depart- 


ment for the fiscal-year ending the 30th of June, 
1859, and in part for the support of the Post Office 
Department for the fiscal year ending the 30th of 
June, 1860,and had come to no resolution thereon. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE RULES. 


Mr. STANTON. lLask the unanimous con- 
sent of the House to present the following reso- 
lution: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, ‘That 
a joint committee of three members of the House and 
members of the Senate be appointed to revise the joint 
rules of the two Houses, with power to report at any time. 


Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. 1 object. 
KANSAS. 
Mr. GROW. Lask the unanimous consent of 
the House to offer the following resolution: 


Resolved, ‘That the President be requested to communi 
cate to the Mouse, the returns filed in the State Depart- 
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ment, of all the clections held in the Territory of Kansas, 
since she Ist day of June last. 

Mr. BURNETT. I object; and move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and then (at twenty- 
five minutes past four o’clock, p. m.) the House 
adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Monpary, February 13, 1860. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. Guriey. 
The Journal of Thursday last was read and 
approved. 


DEATIL OF TION. D. C. BRODERICK. 


Mr. HAUN. Mr. President, in conformity to 


an established practice of the Senate, it becomes 


my melancholy duty to announce, formally, an 
event which transpired during the adjournment 
of Congress; the intelligence of which has been 
already otherwise received by the country, with 
feelings of deep gegret. ; ; 

My immediate predecessor on this floor, the late 
Hon. Davin C. Broperick, departed this life, in 
the city of San Francisco, on the 16th day ie. 
tember last, having fallen in an unfortunate con- 
flict, which was engendered by the use of un- 
guarded expressions by the deceased, personal 
in their character, towards another distinguished 
gentleman, who occupied a high and hdnorable 
osition in the State of California, and which were 
inflamed by the Sitter political contest then just 
terminated in that State. 

Davin CoLtpretu broperick,the subjectof this 
announcement, was born in this cityyin February, 
1819, and at the time of his death was but little 
over forty years of age. 


His father, an Irish emigrant, was by occupa- | 


tion a stone-cutter; and, though moving in the 
humbler walks of life, was highly respeeted and 
esteemed as an industrious artisan and worthy 
citizen. 

Having, whilst David was yet of tender years, 
removed to the city of New York, he there lived, 
yursuing his vocation, until the year 1837, when 
1e died, leaving his late distinguished son, at the 


early age of eighteen vears, charged with the sup- | 
port of his mother and a younger brother; these | 


soon followed the elder Broderick to the grave; and 
David stood alone in the world, without recog- 
nizable kindred. With a striking expression of 
profound sadness, he remarked in my presence, 


some years since, which | now call to memory, | 


that he was the last of his blood on earth, so far 
as he knew. Hence arose that haughty gloom 
enshrouding his soul, through after life, & 

not eradicate and was too proud to hide. 

Having, by diligence and study, surmounted 
many of the obstacles with which poverty and 
humble fortune had encompassed his path, he 
arose, in the city of New York, from the humble 
place of an apprenticed mechanic, through many 
years of arduous labor and severe application, to 
a position commanding high public respect and 
political elevation. In 1846, at the age of twenty- 
seven years, he was brought forward by his 
friends, and nominated for the office of Repre- 
sentative in Congress; but we learn was defeated 
by a division of the vote of his party in the dis- 
trict. 

In the year 1849 we find him on the Pacific 
slope, entering with courage, energy, and perse- 
verance upon the new field which the then re- 
cently discovered gold regions of California pre- 


sented to enterprise, at once the most lucrative | 


and inspiring to honorable ambition. Upon this 
new theater of activity and ceaseless toil he soon 


was known as a man of marked notoriety and | 


great influence. 
He arrived in California poor in purse, but rich 


in energy and self-reliance; then, disdaining the | 


pursuits of ephemeral excitements and allure- 
ments which marked those earlier days, he stead - 
ily bent his strong intellect and controlling will 
to the serious purposes of life. 

His high moral deportment begat ugiversal re- 
spect; in private life he bore the character of one 
of the most exemplary men; his generous heart 
and open hand attracted and attached to him a 
host of devoted and admiring friends, who de- 
lighted to honor him with public and private con- 
fidence. Many of these, his carly ptoneer com- 


e could | 


| ship. 





a to California, yet remain, who moyrn his 
oss with fraternal, unforgetful sorrow. 


In 1850 he was elected to the Senate of Califor- | 
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nia, and in 1851 was chosen President of that | 


body, to fill a vacancy occasioned by the promo- 


tion of Lieutenant Governor McDougal to the || 


gubernatorial chair, upon the resignation of Gov- 
ernor Burnett. 

In 1852 he was reélected to the Senate, and 
served with distinguished ability in the various 
positions there assigned him. 

The distinguishing trait in the late Senator Brop- 


eERIcK’s character, was his strong, unbending will, | 
and the unity and precision of movement it afforded || 


him to carry out his judgment when formed. 


He had, with legitimate and commendable am- 


bition, kept his eye steadily fixed upon a seat in 
this august body, as the place, of all others, 
deemed by himself and friends the most suitable 
for the development of his talents and statesman- 
In this he was sustained by their success- 
ful efforts; and in 1857 he was chosen as « United 
States Senator from the State of California. 

He took his seat upon this floor in March of the 
succeeding year. His official action in the Senate 


forms a part of the national records; and many | 
members now present were participants with him | 


in the management of public questions here. Of 
that record, it is not my purpose new to speak; 
for how do the angry waves of political contro- 
versy subside, when we stand by the grave of one 
who, though once engaged amid the fiercest ele- 
ments, now lies cold in the chamber of death, and 


, pulseless forever ! 


Davin C. Broperick was no ordinary man. 
Against the frowns of influence and fortune, he 
made his way to ease and distinction; and by his 
life and successes, illustrated the beauty of our 
American institutions, in opening the avenue of 
elevation equally to all, whether the high or hum- 
ble in origin. 

In his life he was made confident by his appli- 
cation, and to aspire to renown were the neces- 
sary fruits of his toil; in political conduct he was 
a chief, who ruled leaders and ordered his success- 
ors: in his death, he sleeps lamented as one of 
the pioneer self-made, honored sons of California, 
mourned by many, lost to all! 

In the ceremonies of this sad tribute to the 
memory of your late associate, Senators, may I 
not remark upon the solemn thought which the 
occasion induces, when we realize that, ** in the 
midst of life, we are in death;’’ and that we, too, 
must soon comply with nature’s sure demand, 
and leave these earthly sccnes for that 

** UD adiscovered country, from whose bourne 
No traveler returns.”’ 

May we not carnestly hope, when the present 
and many future generations shall have passed 
away, that our Union will stand against every 
rolitical tempest, transmitting to posterity the 
slessings of liberty inherited from our fathers? 


And may we not continue, with due regard, to | 


submit to Him whose decrees are final ? 
Mr. President, I offer the following resolutions: 


Resolved unanimously, That the members of the Senate, 
from a sincere desire of showing every mark of respect due 





to the memory of Hon. Davip C. Broperick, deceased, | 
late a member thereof, will go into mourning, by wearing | 


erape on the left arm for thirty days. 

Resolved unanimously, ‘That, as an additional mark of 
respect for the memory of Hon. Davip C. Broperick, 
deceased, the Senate do now adjourn. 

Ordered, That the Secretary communicate a copy of these 
resolutions to the House of Representatives. 


Mr. CRITTENDEN. 


I rise, Mr. President, | 


for the purpose of seconding the resolutions which | 


have been offered, and will take this occasion to 
make a very few remarks. It seems to me, Mr. 
President, that it is most becoming to say very 
little upon such occasions. There is a cold sort 


of solemnity about them, that seems to forbid the || 


use of vain words. The language of the grave is 


brief and severe; and within its precincts it does | 


not become us to use the language of flattery or 
eulogy. The world to which our departed col- 
league has gone is one where the flatterers and 
the flattery alike are no more to be found. That 
belongs to this world, and not to that to which, in 
some mensure, we are supposed to address our- 


| selves on such an occasion. 


I knew Senator Bropericx. I only met with 
him in this Hall. I did not know him until he 
came here as a Senator a few years ago. His 


‘| history we have had in brief and beautiful terms 


|| do for Broperick himself. 


February 13, 





| expressed by his successor this morning. I have 
| nothing to add to thathistory. He was, indeed, as 

the Senator has said, no ordinary man. Davip 

C. Broperick was a peculiarand an extraordinary 
/man. All the courses of his life mark him as such. 
He occupied no position in life, high or low, upon 
which he did net leave his deep impression. He 
made his mark wherever he stood; and no man’s 
career has been, to the extent of it, more decidedly 
traceable and more decidedly marked than Davip 
C. Bropericx’s. He made his way through all 
the vicissitudes of this life. He was thrown into 
the midst of the temptations of a great city, wyh- 
out friend or monitor. Without friend or moni- 
tor, he seems to have preserved, according to all 
the testimony we have, his integrity amidst temp- 
tation; and he made advances against all the dis- 
advantages of life which surrounded him, until 
we found him at last in this body. 

He was here, as he appeared to me, a man of 
purposes and convictions. He followed them 
strenuously; he followed them bravely. His heart 
| was not wanting in kindness; and, save when he 
was in the pursuit of those convictions and pur- 
poses that I have mentioned, he was a kind and 
conciliatory spirit. He possessed the defotion of 
friends in a most extraordinary degree, as I learn 
from those who were much better acquainted with 
his life than I was. Bropericx’s friends would 
do, for any one of his friends, all that they would 
By his own devot®n 
| to them, it must have been, and by his sympathy 
| with his friends, that he ahmed ak swayed 
all their feelings, and could control their conduct 
in the most remarkable and extraordinary degree. 

In this body, so far as I could judge, and so far 
as my testimony may ge, his conduct seemed to 
be that of an upright, bold, faithful public servant. 
He was not a polished man; he was not an edu- 
cated man; he was sometimes rash and rough in 
his manner; but his purposes here, so far as I can 
| judge, were honest and upright; and, witha bold- 
ness and a frankness open as day, he spoke what 
he thought, and he spoke it likeaman. He was 
a man, and we shall not look upon his like again. 

Sir, I allude to the manner of his death only to 
say that the manner of it is to be ascribed rather 
| to the vices of the times and to the vices of society 
| than to any particular fault of his. He wasa man 
that could not, from his nature, more than he could 
from the laws of society, refuse to meet any such 
arbitrament as that in which his life was sacrificed. 
| The world had presented to him a rough and ad- 

verse current to encounter from his youth up- 

wards. He was bred in the midst of difficulties. 

He was bred in the midst of the sternest tempta- 

tions, and the sternest rivalships of thislife. He 

could not turn aside in his course from any peril 
or from any danger. That was not the course of 
Davin C. Broperick. 

There was a degree of mystery, too, in regard 
| to him. He was aman of whose origin but little 
was known. He seemed to be the offspring of 
mystery, and it surrounded him in such a way 
through life as to give a sort of dignity to his char- 
/acter. His was a formidable name for every an- 
tagonist—a mysterious, formidable name: a stern, 
haughty, onward spirit, yielding to no difficulties, 

yielding to no dangers, pursuing onward, accord- 
ing to his convictions, his purposes, one steadfast 
course, let it lead where it might. It brought him 
to the Senate, and finally led him to the grave. 
There, sir, let him rest in peace; and, rough as he 
| was in this world, and inexorable as he appeared 
to some, many and many a tear in California will 
be shed upon that grave. Perhaps there is not a 
| single grave in California that will be bedewed 
with more tears, more sincere, earnest tears, than 
the grave of Davin C. Bropenicx. 
~ 


Mr. SEWARD. Mr. President, the great na- 
tional event of our day, I think, is the extension 
of our empire over the interior of the continent, 
from the border of Missouri to the Pacific ocean. 
He who shall writé its history will find materials 
copious and fruitful of influence upon the integrity 
of the American Union and the destiny of the 
American people. He will altogether fail, how- 
ever, if he do not succeed in raising Houston and 
Rusk and Broperick to the rank among organ- 
izers of our States, which the world has assigned 
to Winthrop and Villiers, Raleigh and Penn, 
Baltimore and Oglethorpe, as well as in placing 
Taylor and Scott and Worth and Quitman, as 
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generals, by the side of Washington and Greene 
and Marion. ' 

Impartiality will require him to testify that 
Bropericx, more vigorously and resolutely than 
any of his predecessors, overcame accidents and 
circumstances which opposed his success. Neither 
birth, nor fortune, nor education, nor traning, nor 
patronage, nor association, nor prestige of an 
iad. favored ambition in his case. While yet 
very young, he disappeared, unobserved, from 
among the excitements of mere municipal elections 
in a great commercial city on this side of the con- 
tinent, and rose as suddenly on the other side, tow- 
ering and conspicuous among the ill-assorted and 
irregular groups of adventurers from all parts of 
the world, who appeared there, reckless, as it 
seemed, of all restraint, and animated by the one 
absorbing purpose to become quickly rich by be- 
ing the first to scoop up the golden dustin the beds 
of the rivers of California. As we looked upon 
these tumultuous assemblages, we asked, how 
shall even peace and life be secured among them? 
How and when shall this political chaos be re- 
duced into the solid substance of a civil State? 
Even while we were yet asking these questions, 
we saw that State rise up before us in just propor- 
tions, firm, vigorous, strong, and free, complete 
in the fullest material and moral sufficiency, and, 
at the same time, loyal and faithful to the Federal 
Union. The hand that principally shaped it was 
that of Davin C. Broperick. 

Sir, when I heard ina foreign land of the death 
of our late associate, | experienced, beside the sen- 
timents of sorrow which I am sure are common 
to us all, a keener sorrow that arose from the re- 
flection that he had fallen prematurely, while yet 
there was need and room for further public ser- 
vice to augment his fame. But in this Y erred, It 
is not the amplitude, but the greatness of achieve- 
ments that secures the statesman’s renown. 

The manner of his death gave a severe shock 
to the moral sensibilities of themation. But I will 
not dwell on this painful subject, because, if he 
could hear me, he would forbid complaint. He 
consented, I trust, reluctantly; but he neverthe- 
less consented to the combat in which he fell. I 
never have knowna man more jealous of his honor, 
or one who could so ill endure to be an object of 
pity or compassion in misfortune or in disap- 
pointment. I leave him, therefore, in his early 
grave, content to confine my expressions of grief 
within the bounds of sorsow for the loss ofa friend, 
than whom none more truthful and honest sur- 
vives; a Senator, than whom none more incorrupt- 
ible ever entered these Halls; and a statesman, 
who, though he fell too soon for a nation’s hopes, 
yet, like Hamilten, left behind him-noble monu- 
ments well and completely finished. 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. President, my acquaint- 
ance with the late Senator from California com- 
menced soon after he became a member of this 
body. Without being intimate, my relations with 
him were familiar and friendly from that time to 
the period of our separation at the close of the last 
Congress. Not distinctly identified in his polit- 
ical action here with either of the two political par- 
ties into which we are divided, it is scarcely to be 
expected that his course would be likely to receive 
very high commendation, Each party would feel 
privileged to criticise, and perhaps tocondemn. In 
the judgment of acharity, possibly not too liberal, 
aman may, in the times on whith we are fallen, 
be governed by high principles and correct mo- 
tives,and yet pursue, politicaliy, the course which 
he pursued. In the private and social relations 
of life, he seemed to me to possess many qualities 
to command respect and admiration. 

But it was not to speak of the public or private 
character of the deceased that I rose to address 
the Senate. My purpose vas to make a very few 
plain remarks as to the manner-of his death, and 
to consider what action, under the circumstances, 
it was becoming in this body to take. 

Mr. Broperick, it is well known, received a 
mortal wound in a duel, from the effects of which 
he soon after died. 

Life taken in a duel, by the common law, is 
murder, Fighting a duel is a criminal offense, I 
believe, in all the States of the Union, punished 
in different States with different degrees of sever- 
ity. Very serious disabilities are annexed to the 
offense in many States. In this District by alaw 


THE 


of Congress of 1839, the surviving party, and all | 


persons concerned in a duel in which either party 
is slain or mortally wounded, are deemed guilty 
of felony, and are punishable by imprisonment in 
the penitentiary, at hard labor, for any term not 
exceeding ten years. The giving or accepting a 
challenge to fight, or being the bearer of such chal- 
lenge or acceptance, is, by the same act, made a 
high crime and misdemeanor, and is punishable by 
imprisonment in the penitentiary for any term not 
exceeding five years. 

The law of California, to which State the Sen- 
ator belonged, and within which this duel was 
fought, punishes dueling as a crime. The pun- 
ishment for ducling where a party kills his an- 
tagonist, or inflicts such a wound that the party 
injured dies within one year thereafter, is impris- 
onment in the State prison for any term not ex- 
ceeding five years; nor less than one year. That 
dueling is dire ctly contrary to the laws of God, 
is a proposition which will hardly be denied, 

And now, the practical question is, shall we 
render honors, public, senatorial honors, to the 
memory of a man who loses his life in a duet? 
For myself, lam not prepared to recognize the 
** code of honor’’ as a ** higher law’’ than the laws 
of man and the laws of God. I presume to pass 
no judgment on the dead, nor indeed on the liv- 
ing, but when a man dies in the direct and willful 
violation of the known laws of his State, his coun- 
try, and his God, however dear to me he may 
have been, | can join in no public tribute of re- 
spect to his memory. It is idle to enact laws, it 
is foolish to expect that they will be obeyed, if 
those whose last voluntary act in life is to violate 
them, are publicly honored as heroes and mar- 
tyrs. With no disposition to war with the dead, 
or to give unnecessary pain to the living, | must 
vote against these resolutions, 


Mr. FOOT. Mr. President, the honorable Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Wane] is detained from his 
seat this morning on account of indisposition. 
He had committed to paper some brief remarks 
which he intended to submit to the Senate upon 
this occasion, expressive of his appreciation of, 
and as @testimony of his respect to the memory 
of the late Mr. Bropericx. In his absence, | 
have been requested to read these remarks, a re- 
quest with which I very cheerfully comply: 

“Mr. President, though not of the same political party, 
[ cannot suffer this occasion to pass without expressing my 
deep sense of the noble qualities and manly character of 
Davip C. Broperick. It was my good tortune to become 
well, and I may say, intimately acquainted with him, soon 
aiter he took his seat in this body. He was unassuming in 
his manners, but frank, outspoken, and sincere, despising 
all intrigue and indirection. He was possessed of an ex 
cellent understanding, and a fine capacity for business. His 


., love of justice was remarkable. Having onee setued in bis 


own mind wast was right, he was immovable as the hills. 
Neither the threats nor the blandishments of power, nor 
personal peril could move him trom his purpose. Being of 
the people, their rights, their interests, and their advance 
ment was the polar star of his actions. For these he was 
at all times ready to labor, and, if it need be, to die. In 
short, he was the very soul of honor, without fear and with- 
out reproach. 

“ The loss of such a man, Mr. President, is indeed a pub 
lie calamity.”’ 

I have nothing to superadd to this testimonial 
of respect to the memory of Mr. Broperick ex- 
cept the expression of my entire and cordial con- 
currence. 


Mr. ‘TOOMBS. Mr. President, I wish simply 
to announce my entire concurreyce with the res- 
olutions proposed by the Senatoffrom California. 
My own acquaintance With Mr. Broperick com- 
menced in this body and ended here. It was 
surely and exclusively of a public character. I 

iad not the pleasure of any personal acquaintance 
with him outside of his public capacity in the 
performance of our relative duties here as Amer- 
ican Senators. But, sir, there were striking points 
in his character that won my respect, and | may 
say my admiration. I found him bold, honorable, 
truthful, attached to the interests of his country, 
‘‘ clear in his office,’ and a man that I considered 
an honor to the American Senate. He was one 
of the best specimens of self-made Americans; 
springing from the humblest walks of society, by 
virtue of his strength of character, and his native 
and, in early life, almost uncultivated intellect, he 
rose to be a peer of the proudest in the land, and 
conducted himself after he came to this body in 
such a manner as to win respect and approbation, 
| notwithstanding the many prejudices which had 
| surrounded his advent into this body, produced, 
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it may be, by the many and stern partisan con- 
flicts which marked his active but troubled career. 
I trusted him as a faithful, an honest, an wpright, 
a fearless Senator. 

I give my full concurrence to these resolutions, 
I had not intended even to say this much but for 
the dissent which has been manifested to our pro- 
ceedings in honorofhismemory. He fell in hon- 
orable combat, under a code which he fully ree 
ognized, While I lament his sad fate, 1] have no 
word of censure for him or hisadversary, [think 
no man under any circumstances can have a more 
honorable death than to fall in the vindication of 
honor. He has gone beyond censure or praise. 
He has passed away from men’s judgment, to the 
bar of the Judge of all the earth, who will do 
right: 

* Earth’s highest honors end in ‘ here he lies ;’ 
And * dust to dust’ concludes her noblest song.’ 

The resolutions were adopted; and the Senate 

adjourned, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, February 13, 1860. 

The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 

The Journal of Saturday was read and approved. 

The SPEAKER stated the question first in order 
to be the motion of the gentleman from Ohio, {Mr. 
SHERMAN, | that the House proceed to the election 
of a Printer for the House of Representatives for 
the Thirty-Sixth Congress. 

Mr.SHERMAN. Leall for the previous ques- 
tion on that motion. 
Mr. PHELPS. 

the House. 


I move that there be a call of 


EXCUSED FROM SERVING ON A COMMITTEE. 

Mr. PRYOR. Task the unanimous consent of 
the House that I shall be excused from serving 
on the Committee for the District of Columbia. 

There was no objection; and it was ordered 
accordingly. ’ 

The SPEAKER appointed Mr. Hveues to fill 

| the vacancy. 


THIRTY-FIFTH PARALLEL WAGON ROAD. 


Mr. PHELPS. IT ask the unanimous consent 
of the House to introduce the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War is hereby requested 
to communicate to the House of Representatives the report 
of Edward F. Beale, Esq., relating to the construction of a 
wagon road from Fort Smith, Arkansas, to the Colorado 
river. 

There was no objection; and the resolution was 
adopted. ° 


HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS. 
Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. Mr. Speaker, one 


of the documents, which it was intended should 
accompany the President’s message for this year, 
was received too late to be sent in at the time the 
message was; and I now ask the unanimous con- 
sent of the House to offer the following resolution: 

Resolved, ‘That the Secretary of War be requested to fur 
nish to the House of Representatives the annual report of 
Lieutenant Colonel James D. Graham, of the topograph 
ical engineer corps, for the year 1859, on the harbor improve 
ments for the northern and northwestern Inkes 

CALL BY STATES FOR BILLS, ETC. 

Mr. CRAIG, of Missouri. I ask the unani- 
mous consent of the House to effer the following 
resolution: 


Resolved, That on to-morrow, at one o'clock, the Clerk 
shall call the States, commencing with the State ot Maine, 
and that upon such call members may introduce bills and 
resolutions of which previous notice has been given, for 
reference only, and without debate. 

Mr. PHELPS. That resolution provides for 
a special order, and it will prevent the House, if 
adopted, from resolving itself into the Commitice 
of the Whole on the state of the Union on the 
Post Office appropriation bill. 

Mr. CRAIG, of Missouri. 
at one o’clock, as the day. 

Mr. HOUSTON. If the resolution interferes 
with speedy action on the Post Office appropria- 
tion bill, L object. 1 think the resolution ought 
to be so modified, in addition, that the Louse 
shall not be foreed to a vote, when resolutions are 
introduced, under a call for the previous question. 

Mr. CRAIG, of Missouri. [ will modify my 
resolution to suit gentlemen, 
Mr. SCHWARTZ. Then say Wednesday, 


at one o’clock, 


I fix to-merrow, 
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Mr. CRAIG, of Missouri. 
cept that modification. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I object, unless the resolu- 
tion is so modified that no resolutions shall be 
introduced which give rise to debate, or which 
are asked to be put on their passage. A gentle- 
man, under the resolution as it is now, may get 
up, offer a resolution, and call for the previous 


Very well; I ac- 


question, when the resolution ought to be consid- | : , 
|| Written on a separate slip of paper; that he then proceed, in 
| the presence of the House, to draw from said box, one ata 


ere d by the House before it is acted upon. I ob- 
ect to the resolution unless that is prevented. 

Mr. CRAIG, of Missouri. I did not hear the 
gentleman. What modification does the gentle- 
man desire? 


Mr. HOUSTON. 


modified that gentlemen cannot get ina resolution 


and then call the previous question upon it, thereby | 
If a resolution is introduced | 


cutting off debate. 
that any member desires to debate, he ought not 
to be deprived of that right by the call for the 
previous question, 

Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. 
lution be read again. 
gentleman from Alabama desires. 

The resolution was again read. 


Mr. HOUSTON. I will ask the gentleman 


I ask that the reso- 


from Missouri one question, and that will settle 


the matter. Does he intend by that resolution to 
allow me to offer a resolution that would give rise 
to debate, and yet to cut off that debate by mov- 
ing the previous question ? 
Mr. CRAIG, of Missouri. 
Mr. HOUSTON. 
to it. 


Mr. BURNETT. 


No, sir. 


I shall object to the reso- 


lution, unless the gentleman modifies it 80 as to | 


provide that no resolution shall be received which 
gives rise to debate. 

Mr. CRAIG, of Missouri. 
resolution in that way. 

The resolution was then agreed to. 


I will modify the 


So il was— 

Resolved, That on Wednesday, at one o'clock, the 
Speaker shall call the States, commencing with the State 
of Maine, and upon such call, members may introduce bills 
and resolutions, of which previous notice shall have been 
given, for reference only, and which will not give rise to 
debate, and to which there is no objection. 


THE PACIFIC RAILROAD. 

Mr. BURCH. 
troduce a memorial of the Pacific railread conven- 
tion, which met at San Francisco, in September 
last, composed of delegates from the States of Cal- 
ifornia and Oregon and the Territory of Wash- 
ington. I desire to introduce it at this time in 
order to move the appointment of a select com- 
mittee to which it may be referred. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I must object to the intro- 
duction of any resolution of that kind at this stage 
of the proceedings, and until we have disposed of 
the privileged question—the election of a Public 
Printer. The gentleman will have an opportunity 
to introduce his resolution on Wednesday next, 
under the resolution just adopted. 7 


Mr. BURCH. expected that objection would | 


be urged, and that I would be required to intro- 
duce the resolution under the alk. I believe, 
however, that the resolutions of State Legislatures 
are always allowed to be presented in open ses- 
sion: this memorial is of a higher position than 
any resolution emanating from a State Legisla- 
ture. The delegates constituting this convention 
were from two States and one Territory upon the 
Pacific coast. The convention was numerously 
attended, and I think this House ought, at this 
time, to refer the anemorial to a special committee 


to be appointed for the purpose of its considera- | 


tion. 

L believe the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Suer- 
MAN] moved, the other day, the appointment of a 
select committee, to take into consideration the 


subject of the Pacific railroad. That resolution | 


has not yet been, acted upon, nor will it be fora 
long time; but I think it will be proper to move 
the appointment of that committee now, to which 
this memorial can be referred. 

As objection has been made, it is in order to 
move to suspend the rules to allow me to introduce 
the resolution. Ifthe gentleman insists upon his 
objection, 1 submit that motion. 


Mr. SHERMAN. The motion I submitted is | 


a privileged one, relating to the organization of 


the House, and the gentleman cannot move to sus- || 


pend the rules until that matter is disposed of. 


THE CONGRESSION 


I want the resolution so | 


I think it is just what the | 
|| the House. 





Then I have no objection | 


— The SPEAKER. 


I ask unanimous consent to in- 


Mr.MAYNARD. I ask the permission of the 
gentleman from Ohio to introduce a resolution, 
which is at the Clerk’s desk, and to which there 
will be no objection, I imagine, 

The resolution was read, for information, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House, immediately after 


the passage of this resolution, place in a box the name of 
each member and delegate of the House of Representatives, 


time, the said slips of paper, and, as each is drawn, he shall 
announce the name of the member or delegate upon it, who 
shall choose his seat for the present session: Provided, That 
before said drawing shall commence, the Speaker shall 
cause every seat to be vacated, and shall see that every seat 
continues vacant, until itis selected under this order; and 
that every seat, after having been selected, shall be deemed 
vacant it left unoccupied before the calling of the roll is 
finished. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I object to that. 

Mr. HOUSTON. There is no necessity for it, 
as every seat belongs to every man in the House. 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is so. 

Mr. BURCH. I ask to have my motion put to 


_ Mr. SHERMAN. [raised a point of order on 
it. 
The SPEAKER. As the gentleman from Cal- 


|| ifornia had the floor, the Chair thinks he had the 
| right to submit the motion. 


Mr. SHERMAN. My motion isa privileged 


| motion, relating to the organization of the House; 


and a motion to suspend the rules is not in order 


until that privileged question is disposed of. Every | 
| gentleman will see the force of my objection. Let 
us first nny our organization; and after that, if | 


the gentleman can get the floor, he can submit his 
motion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Cali- 
fornia moves to suspend the rules in order to otfer 
his resolution. The Chair thinks the motion in 
order. 

Mr. SHERMAN. 
the previous question. 
There was no second to it. 
The motion would not be in order had the pre- 
vious question been seconded. 

Mr. BURCH. Upon my motion to suspend 
the rules | ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


Not after the demand for 


The ‘question was put; and it was decided in 


the negative—yeas 71, nays 96; as follows: 
Y EAS—Messrs. Allen, Thomas L. Anderson, Ashmore, 


Avery, Barksdale, Barrett, Boteler, Bouligny, Boyce,Briggs, | 
i B. Clark, Cobb, John Cochrane, | 
| Cooper, Carwin, Cox, James Craig, Davidson, John G. 
Davis. Reuben Davis, De Jarnette, Delano, Etheridge, Flor- | 
| ence, Fouke, Gilmer, Hamilton, Hatton, Hindman, Hous- | 
} ton, Howard, 
Larrabee, Logan, Mallory, Elbert S. Martin, Maynard, | 


Bureh, Burnett, John 


Jackson, Junkin, Killinger, Lamar, Landrum, 


McClernand, McPherson, Miles, Millward, Montgomery, 


Laban T. Moore, Edward Joy Morris, Nelson, Niblack, | 


Novll, Peyton, Phelps, Quarles, Reagan, Riggs, James C. 
Robinsen, Scott, Sickles, Singleton, Stevenson, Stout, 
Taylor, Vallandigham, Vance, Etlihu B. Washburne, Wil- 
son, Winslow, and Woodson—7}. 

NAYS—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Green Adams, Ald- 
rich, Alley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Bray- 
ton, Bristow, Butlinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Burroughs, 
Buttertield, Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, Clemens, Clop- 
ton, Colfax, Conkling, Curry, Curtis, Dawes, Duell, Dunn, 
Edgerton, Edmundson, Edwards, Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, 
Ferry, Foster, Frank, Garnett, Gartrell, Gooch, Grow, Gur- 
ley, Hale, Hardeman, Helmick, Hill, Hoard, Humphrey, 


Hutchins, Irvine, Jones, Francis W. Kellogg, William | 
K ogg, Kenyon, Kilgore, DeWitt C. Leach, Leake, Lee, | 


Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, McKean, McKnight, Mc- 
Queen, Millson, ee aa Moore, Moorhead, Morrill, 
Isaac N. Morris, Pettit, Potter, Christopher Robinson, 


Royce, Schwartz, Sedgwick, Sherman, William N. H. | 


Smith, Spinner, Stanton, Stokes, Stratton, Theaker, Thom- 
as, Tompkins, Train, Trimble, Vandever, Van Wyck, 
Wade, Walton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Israel Wash- 
burn, Wells, Wood, and Woodruff—96. 

So the rules were not suspended. 


During the call, 


been called home on account of sickness in his 
family, and had paired off with Mr- Hoimay. 
Mr. LEACH, of Michigan, stated that Mr. 


|| Waxpron had paired off with Mr. Encuisu. 


THE PUBLIC PRINTING. 


on the motion of the gentleman from Ohio. 
Mr. PHELPS. 
there be a call of the House. 
The call of the House was ordered. 


AL GLOBE. 


= 


: || didate. 
The SPEAKER. The question now recurs on || 


seconding the demand for the previous question | 


I submitted a motion that | 





February 13, 
The roll was called; and the following members 
failed to answer to their names: 


Messrs. Adrain, William C. Anderson, Ashley, Barr, 
Brabson, Branch, Brown, Horace F. Clark, Clark B. Coch- 
rane, Covode, Burton Craige, Crawford, Eliot, English, 
French, Graham, Gurley, Hall, Jobn T. Harris, Hawkins, 
Holman, Hughes, James M. Leach, Longnecker, Maclay, 
McKnigit, Nixon, Olin, Perry, Pottle, Pugh, Rice, Riggs, 
Ruffin, Rust, Scranton, Simms, Somes, Stallworth, James 
A. Stewart, William Stewart, Tappan, Thayer, Under- 
wood, Verree, Waldron, Whiteley, Windom, and John V. 


Wright. 


During the call, 

Mr. LEACH, of Michigan, stated that Mr. 
AsuLey was paired off for two weeks with Mr. 
Leacn, of North Carolina. 

Mr. QUARLES stated that Mr. Brasson was 
paired off with Mr. Frencu. 

Mr. MORSE sstated that Mr. Perry was 
paired off for one week with Mr. Wricur. 

Mr. HOARD stated that Mr. Porrte was 
paired off with Mr. Crawrorp. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine, stated that Mr. 
Somes was paired off with Mr. Hawkins. 

Mr. CAMPBELL stated that Mr. Stewarr, 
of Pennsylvania, was paired off with Mr. Strew- 
art, of Maryland. 

Mr. HOARD stated that Mr. Tuarer wis 
paired of with Mr. Davipson. 

Mr. JACKSON stated that Mr. Unperwoop 
had paired off with Mr. Corwin. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message was received from the Senate, by 
Mr. Assury Dicks, its Secretary, informing the 
House that the Senate had pinged 5 joint resolu- 
tion (S. No. 11) for the relief of Commander H. 
J. Hartstene, of the United States Navy; and a 
joint resolution (S. No. 12) giving the consent of 
Congress to Captain William B. Shubrick, to ac- 


| cept asword presented to him Y Captain General 


and President Urquiza of the Argentine Confed- 
eration; in which he was directed to ask’the con- 
currence of the House. 


ELECTION OF PRINTER. 


The question recurred on seconding the pre- 
vious question on Mr. SHerman’s resolutions. 
The previous question was seconded, and the 


_maain question ordered. 


Mr. STANTON asked for the reading of the 
resolutions. 
The resolutions were read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the House ow proceed to the election of 
a Printer for the House of Representatives, during the 
Thirty-Sixth Congress, with the proviso that the House re- 


| tain the right in Congress to modify the existing law on the 
| subject of public printing as it may see proper ; the Printer, 


who may be elected under this resolution, receiving said ap- 
pointment or election with and upon the condition above 
set forth. 

Resolved, That acommittee of seven be appointed by the 
Speaker to examine into the laws in relation to the printing 
for the House of Representatives, the prices paid therefor, 
and the duties of the Public Printer; whose duty it shall 
be to report thereon with the least practieable delay, together 
with such change or improvement therein as they may deem 
desirable. : 

The question was taken; and the resolutions 
were adopted. 

The SPEAKER. Nominations are now in 
order. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I take this occasion to pre- 
sent, as a candidate for Printer of the House of 
Representatives, a practical printer, a gentleman 
known to every member of the House, and one 
in whom the Hause and country can have entire 
confidence if he be elected, as I trust he will be. 
I propose the name of Adam J. Glossbrenner, of 
Pennsylvania, a practical printer. 

Mr. PETTIT. In like manner, Mr. Speaker, 
I take this occasion to putin nomination John D. 


| Defrees, of Indiana, himself a practical printer, 
|| and lacking, as I believe, in none of the qualities 
Mr. LOVE stated that he had paired off with | 
| Mr. Exsor until Wednesday next. | 
Mr. MARSTON stated that Mr. Tappan had 


requisite to realize the fair expectations which the 
House may have in regard to that office. 
The SPEAKER appointed as tellers, Messrs 


| Quaries, FLorence, Pertit, and Davis of In- 


diana. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Iam sorry, Mr. Speaker, 
that I have got to the lowering of my flag already. 
My friend, Mr. Glossbrenner, declines to be a can- 

di But I persist in presenting a candidate in 
whom we can all have confidence. That was the 
reason why I presented the name of Mr. Gloss- 


| brenner, and that is the reason why I now present 


the name of another practical printer; because I 
want my friends on the other side to have a good 
man in that office. I therefore put in nomination 
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Colonel Joe Severns, of Philadelphia, a practical 1 


yrinter. 
' The SPEAKER. The substitution will be 
made, if there be no objection. 

Mr. FLORENCE. 1 wish some other gentle- 
man to be appointed teller in my place. 

Mr. Fiorence was excused from serving as 
teller. 

Mr. COX. I nominate A. D. Banks, of Cin- 
cinnati, as candidate for printer. 

Mr. BURCH. I nominate Charles T. Botts, 
of California. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I withdraw the name of 
Colonel Joe Severns, of Philadelphia, and re- 
nominate Adam J. Glossbrenner. I have per- 
suaded Mr. Glossbrenner to consent to accept the 


nomination; and he is willing to take the position, | 


if elected to it, as I trust he will be. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the 
substitution will be made. 

Mr. COX. Then | withdraw the name of Mr. 
Banks. 

Mr. BURCH. Ascertaining that Mr. Gloss- 
brenner consents to be a candidate, I withdraw 
the name of Mr. Botts. 

Mr. COBB. I desire to put in nomination Mr. 
C. D. Dunnington, a gentleman of ability, a prac- 
tical printer, and a worthy man. 

Mr. KEITT. Where is he from? 

Mr. COBB. From the District of Columbia. 

Mr. KEITT. I wish to ask the gentleman 
fcom Alabama a question 

Mr. COBB. I wish, however, to state em- 
phatically, that if Mr. Glossbrenner is a candi- 
date before the House, I will interpose no obstacle 
to his election. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Mr. Glossbrenner is a can- 
didate before the House, and [ trust he will be 
elected, too. - 

Mr. COBB. Then, that being the understand- 
ing, | shall not nominate my man. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I wish to inquire 
whether the name of Mr. Banks has been with- 
drawn? 

Mr. COX. I have withdrawn it. 

The House proceeded to vote viva voce for 
Printer of the Sibi for the Thirty-Sixth Con- 

‘ + . > 
gress, with the following result: Whole number 
of votes cast, 183; necessary to a choice, 92; of 
which— 
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So there was no election. 


The following is the vote in detail: 
So 


For Mr. Defrees—Messrs. Aldrich, Alley, Babbitt, Beale, 
Bingham, Blair, Blake, Brayton, Buffinton, Burlingame, 
Burnham, Burroughs, Butterfield, Campbell, Carey, Carter, 
Case, Colfax, Conkling, Curtis, H. Winter Davis, Dawes, 
Delano, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, Ely, Farnsworth, 
Fenton, Ferry, Foster, Frank, Gooch, Grow, Gurley, Hale, 
Haskin, Helmick, Hickman, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchins, 
Irvine, Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Ken- 
yon, Kilgore, Killinger, De Witt C. Leach, Lee, Loomis, 
Lovejoy, Marston, McKean, McKnight, McPherson, Mill- 
ward, Moorhead, Morrill, Morse, Palmer, Pettit, Porter, 
Potter, Christopher Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, Sedgwick, 
Sherman, Spaulding, Spinner, Stratton, Theaker, ‘Tomp- 
kins, Train, Trimble, Vandever, Van Wyck, Wade, Wal- 
tqn, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Ellihu B. Washburne, Is- 
rae! Washburn, Wells, Wilson, W oodruff,.and Mr. Speaker. 

For Mr. Glossbrenner—Messrs. Green Adams, Allen, 
Thomas L. Anderson, Ashmore, Avery, Barksdale, Bar- 
rett, Bocock, Bonham, Boteler, Bouligny, Boyce, Briggs, 
Bristow, Burch, Burnett, Horace F. Clark, John B. Clark, 
Clemens, Clopton, Cobb, John Cochrane, Cooper, Cox, 
James Craig, Cutry, John G. Davis, Reuben Davis, De Jar- 
nette, Edmundson, Florence, Fouke, Garnett, Gartrell, Gil- 
mer, Hamilton, Hardeman, B=tten, Hill, Hindman, Hous- 


ton, Howard, Jackson, Jeukins, Jones, Keitt, Jamar, | 


Landrum, Larrabee, Leake, Logan, Charles D. Martin, 
Elbert 8S. Martin, Maynard, McClernand, McQueen, Mc- 
Rae, Miles, Millson, Montgomery, Laban T. Moore, Syd- 
enham Moore, Isaac N. Morris, Nelson, Noell, Pendleton, 
Peyton, Phelps, Pryor, Quarles, Reagan, Riggs James C. 
Robinson, Rust, Scott, Sickles, Singleton, William Smith, 
William N. H. Smith, Stevenson, Stout, Taylor, Thomas, 
Vallandigham, Vance, Webster, V 

For Mr. Blanchard—Messrs. Charles F. Adams and Stan- 
ton. 


For Messrs. Gales & Seaton—Messrs. Etheridge and 
Stokes. 


For Mr. Flanagan—Mr. Edward Joy Morris. 
For Mr. Mitchell—Mr. Wood. 


. During the vote, 


Mr. DAVIDSON said: I am paired off on this | 
uestion with Mr. Tuayer. 1| regret vegy much | 
that I should have been, for I should have been | 


glad to vote for Mr. Glossbrenner. 


sc 


TH 


Jinslow, and Woodson. | 


Mr. DIMMICK stated that he had paired off 
with Mr. Granam. 

Mr. WEBSTER stated that Mr. Harris, of 
Maryland, had paired with Mr. Stevens, of Penn- 
sylvania, 

Mr. HAWKINS stated that he had paired off 
with Mr. Somes; otherwise he should, of course, 
have voted for Mr. Glossbrenner. 

Mr. MALLORY stated that he had paired off 
with Mr. Haut. 

Mr. MOORHEAD stated that Mr. Covopg had 
paired off with Mr. Huenes. 

Mr. NIBLACK stated that he had paired off 
with Mr. Verree. 

Mr. COBB stated that Mr. Scranton had 
paired off with Mr. Stati wortn, who was hour- 
ly expect d in the city. 

Mr. McPHERSON stated that Mr. Lone- 
NECKER had paired off with Mr. Harnis, of Vir- 
vinia. 

Mr. FLORENCE. 


I insist on the rules being 
observed. 


There are members at the desk, con- 
trary to the rules, and communications are going 
on in relation to the vote that is being taken. | 
msist that gentlemen shall leave the desk. I have 


, so much confidence in my candidate that I trust 


he will be elected. 


The SPEAKER directed members to leave the | 


Clerk’s desk. 
The vote having been announced as above, 
The SPEAKER. No election having been had, 

the House will proceed to another vote. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I understand that an an- 
nouncement will be made here in avery few min- 
utes, and before the vote can be concluded. I 
suppose, therefore, there is no use in commencing 
to take avote. [Cries of ‘* Vote!’’ Vote!”? ‘Call 
the roll!’’] Very well, if it be the pleasure of the 
House, let the vote be taken. 

SECOND VOTE FOR PRINTER. 

The House proceeded to vote viva voce the sec- 
ond time for Printer of the House for the Thirty- 
Sixth Congress, with the following result: Whole 
number of votes cast, 183—necessary to a choice, 
92; of which 

Mr. Defrees received 
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So there was no election. 
The following is the vote in detail: 


For Mr. Defrees—Messrs. Aldrich, Alley, Babbitt, Beale, 


Bingham, Blair, Blake, Brayton, Buffinton, Burlingame, 
Burnham, Burroughs, Butterfield, Campbell, Carter, Case, 
Colfax, Conkling, Curtis, H. Winter Davis, Dawes, Delano, 
Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, 
Ferry, Foster, Frank, Gooch, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Haskin, 
Ifelmick, Hickman, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchins, Irvine, 
Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kenyon, 
Kilgore, Killinger, DeWitt C. Leach, Lee, Loomis, Love- 
joy, Marston, McKean, McKnight, McPherson, Millward, 
Movrhead, Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, Morse, Palmer, 
Pettit, Porter, Potter, Christopher Robinson, Royce, 
Schwartz, Sedgwick, Sherman, Spaulding, Spinner, Strat 
ton, Theaker, ‘Tompkins, Train, Trimble, Vandever, Van 
Wyck, Wade, Walton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Ellihu 


B. Washburne, Israel Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Wood, 
| Woodruff, and Mr. Speaker. 
For Mr. Glossbrenner—Messrs. Green Adams. Allen, || 


Thomas L. Anderson, Ashmore, Avery, Barksdale, Barrett, 
Bocock, Bonham, Boteler, Bouligny, Boyce, Briggs, Bris- 
tow, Burch, Burnett, Horace F. 
Clemens, Clopton, Cobb, John Cochrane, Cooper, Cox, 
James Craig, Curry, John G. Davis, Reuben Davis, De Jar- 


nette, Edmundson, Florence, Fouke, Garnett, Gartrell, Gil- | 
mer, Hamilton, Hardeman, Hill, Hindman, Houston, How- | 


ard, Jackson, Jenkins, Jones, Keitt, Lamar, Landrum, 
Larrabee, Leake, Logan, Charles D. Martin, Elbert 5. Mar- 


tin, Maynard, MeClernand, McQueen, McRae, Miles, Mill- | 


son, Montgomery, Laban T. Moore, Sydenham Moore, 
Isaac N. Morris, Nelson, Noell, Pendleton, Peyton, Phelps, 


Pryor, Quaries, Reagan, Riggs, James C. Robinson, Rust, | 


Scott, Sickles, Singleton, William Smith, William N. H. 

Smith, Stevenson, Stout, Taylor, Thomas, Vallandigham, 

Vance, Webster, Whiteley, Winslow, and Woodson. 
For Messrs. Gales & Seaton—Messrs. Etheridge and 

Stokes. 
For Mr. Blanchard—Mr. Charles F. Adams. 
For Mr. J. J. Coombs—Mr. Carey. 


During the vote, 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia, said: I understand 


that, when a member rises to vote, he has a right | 
briefly to state his reasons for that vote, not to | 
[Cries of ** No!” ** No!’’] | 


argue the question. 
That has been the practice, and I supposed it was 
the rule. I simply desire now to know whether 
that is the rule or not? 

Mr. SPINNER. Is debate in order? 
I a. 


The SPEAKER. In the opinion of the Chair, 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


i! no debate is allowed while a vote is bein 


Clark, John B. Clark, || 


| the Senate of the United States. 


_ his objects, than did Mr. Broverick. 
| characteristics are intimately associated and con- 


If not, |} 
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¢ taken. 
So far as practicable, the rule will be observed. 

Mr. FLORENCE. I submita point of order; 
and I do it froma conviction of duty, and a sense 
of justice. There are half a dozen members sur- 
rounding the Speaker's table, or were & moment 
ago, inquiring into and noting the result of this 
ballot. Now I submit the point of order, that it 
is not in order to ascertain the result until it is an- 
nounced from the Speaker's chair. 

The SPEAKER. Therules require that mem- 
bers shall not stand at the Clerk’s table while a 
vote is being taken. 


a 


The result was then announced as above re- 


corded. 


DAVID C. BRODERICK. 
The following message was received from the 


DEATH OF HON. 


| Senate by Assury Dickins, their Secretary: 


In Senate or Tue Uniren StTares, 
February 13, 1860. 

Resolved unanimously, That the members of the Senate, 

from sincere desire of showing every mark of reepect due 

to the memory of Hon. Davip C. Broventcr, deceased, 

late a member thereof, will go into mourning, by wearing 
crape on the lett arm for thirty days. 

Resolved, unanimously, That, as an additional mark of 

respect for the memory of Hon. Davin C. Bropericn, de- 
ceased, the Senate do now adjourn. 


Mr. BURCH. Mr. Speaker, the message from 
the Senate just read announces to this body the 
death of Hon. Davin C. Bropvericr, late Sena- 
tor from the State which I have the honor in part 
to represent upon this floor, 

During the lifetime of Mr. Broperick I did not 


| bear with him the relation of personal intimacy, 
| nor even that of political friendship. ‘Therefore, 


sir, in the remarks I deem it my duty to make on 
this occasion, it is not my purpose to attempt an 


| eulogy of his virtues; I shall leave the more ap- 


propriate performance of that last sad mark of 
respect to his memory to others here, who knew 
him better than I did. That, however, which I] 
believe he, in the exercise of Christian charity, 
would have done for me in a transpasition of cir- 
cumstances, | now do for his memory. 

Mr. Bropverick, 1 understand, was born in this 
city of Washington, in the year 1820, while his 
father was engaged as an artisan on the Capitol 
building. Here was passed his infancy; and since 
‘first 1mpressions are the most lasting,’? who 
shall say it may not have been while sporting 
under the shadow of this building, that his youth- 
ful breast was first inspired with that ambition, 
laudable in every American citizen, to serve his 
country im the most august of her tribunals, the 
Senate, which he lived to consummate ? 

At an early age his parents removed with him 
to the city of New York, where he passed his 
youth and early manhood. It was in that city he 
acquired that knowledge of his fellow-men and 
cultivated and pursued that taste for politics which 
so eminently characterized his after life. 

In 1849 he emigrated to the newly discovered 
** El Dorado” of the Pacific; and on the admission 
of California into the Union, he engaged actively 


| in the politics of that State, and was repeatedly 


honored by his fellow-citizens at the ballot-box, 
occupying, by their suffrages, the positions of 
Senator and acting Lieutenant Governor. 

In the winter of 1857 he was elected to a seatin 
Having served 
one Congress, he returned to the State of his adop- 
tion, and died at the city of San Francisco, the 
place of his residence, on the 16th of September, 
1859. 

No one possessed a more determined will, or 
greater energy of character in the execution of 
These two 


nected with his whole life. And, sir, since he, 
unaided by the advantages of a superior educa- 


| tion, without influential family or friends, before 


reaching the meridian of life, rase from an hum- 
ble position to-one second only to the Presidency, 
should not his achievements be an incentive to all, 
whatever their rank in the beginning of life’s battle 
may be, to strive through adverse circumstances 
for the high places in our republican Government? 
At the time of his death, Mr. Broperick was but 
thirty-nine yearsofage. His life,then, was short; 
but his career was marked throughout with ex- 
traordinary incidents. He is now gone. The 
good which men do liveafter them. Their errors 
and frailties, if any they have, certainly die with 
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them; and I hope that all animosities which ex- 
isted during his life are now buried with hin. 
His memory, I know, willlong be cherished by 
many of my constituents, who have towards him 
a devotion and anattachment peculiar to his friends 
alone; and were there nothing else in the charac- 


ter of this wea man to inspire admira- | 


tion, the power to enchain to his fortunes and 
himself those with whom he associated, will ever 
remain a peculiar characteristic of Mr. Broperick, 
and attract the attention of all who may hereafter 
become acquainted with his life-history. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, as a further mark 
of respect for the memory of the deceased, I offer 
the following resolutions, with the hope that they 
may be unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, That this House has heard, with deep sensi 
bility, the announcement of the death of Hon. Davin C. 


Broverick, late a Senator in Congress from the State of 


California. 

Resolved, That as a testimony of respect for the memory 
of the deceased, the members and officers of this House will 
wear the usual badge of mourning for thirty days. 

Resolved, That, as a further token of respect for the de- 
ceased, the House do now adjourn. 


Mr. HASKIN. Mr. Speaker, in rising to sec- 
ond the resolutions just offered, I feel somewhat 
diffident, lest I should not be able to do the charac- 
ter of thy distinguished Senator, in honor of whose 
memory they have been proposed, that justice 
which its simplicity, its purity, its integrity, and 
its iadimeaiia dasa: Asit is the duty of eulogy 
not to indulge in extended panegyric, I will, in 
the few remarks which I intend to make on this 
occasion, confine myself to the prominent facts 
and circumstances connected with the eventful 
and romantic history of my deceased friend. I 
will not make a funeral pageant of my grief; but 
will give asimple narrative of his carecr, believing 
it to be a glorious precedent for the honorable 
imitation of the poor and the humble, who have 
energy and wealth of intellect to command. 

No gentleman upon this floor, or in the other 
Chamber, knew the deceased Senator better or 
more intimately than myself. We were school- 
Loys together, grew up to manhood and entered 
the gate and pathway of life hand in hand. In 
early youth we both attended one of those great 
aa people's colleges’’ of the North—a free schoo!— 
for about a year each. This was the only aca- 
demic education he ever received, and it awakened 
within him an appetite for useful knowledge which 
he lost no opportunity afterwards to gratify. Upon 
the death of his widowed mother, whose sole sap- 
port he had been for years, he left the trade he 
had been following, (that of a stone-cutter,) which 
was undermining his constitution, and commenced 
another branch of business less laborious and 
more lucrative, by which he maintained himself 
and «a younger brother, who had been left a charge 


upon him. Among his first acts after this change | 


was the purchase of a library; and I well recol- 
lect that in 1845-46, when in the habit of visit- 
ing him, I frequently found him engaged in study, 


verfecting his knowledge of grammar by writing | 


in full parsing lessons from the text-books. About 
this time the deceased became the foreman of one 
of the largest and most respectable fire companies 
of New York, (Howard company, No. 34.) 

In that city this position is regarded as one re- 
quiring great intrepidity and power to command; 


and his election to it, out of one hundred young | 


men who had grown up with him, is sufficient 
evidence of the fact, were evidence wanting, that 
he possessed these distinguishing traits of char- 


acter. T allude to the fact to show that thus early || 


his ability as a leader was recognized and appre- 


ciated; and that, too, by a class of men whose | 


actions in periling their lives, without hope of 
reward, for the preservation of public and private 
property, and the safety of society, might be 
studied with advantage by the statesmen of the 
present day. I knew Mr. Bropericx intimately, 
at that time, and heard him declare that he weal 

rather wear the foreman’s cap of his company in 


d } 


the discharge of a fireman’s duty than be crowned | 


with a kingly diadem. 
The gentleman from California has given to the 
House so close a narrative of the political career 


of the lamented Senator in his adopted State, that | 


itwould not become me to travel over that ground 


again. I shall, therefore, confine myself to a brief | 


description of his life previous to his leaving my 
State. We entered the busy arena of politics at the 
same time, both as national, conservative Demo- 
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| crats; sincere believers in, and followers of, the pure | myself the Representative of the people of my 
principles of the Democratic party, as laid down | 
in its platforms, and exemplified in the adminis- | 
trations of Jefferson, Madison, and Jackson. We | 
| were together members of the Democratic general 


committee, which had control of the party organ- 
ization in the city of New York. It was there that 


_he first displayed his great energy of character 


| local offices. 


and tact as a local party leader. He controlled 
the Democratic arganization in his congressional 
district, and so potential was he, that he at times 
governed the nominations of the party for the 
chief magistracy of the city, and other important 

His indomitable will was felt in 
nearly all of the Democratic conventions held in 
that great city during the time he remained a res- 


| ident of it; and asa political leader of powerful 


influence, he won the admiration of his friends, 
and the respect of his opponents. 


*T saw him beat the surges under him, 
And ride upon their backs ; he trod the water 
Whose enmity he flung aside and breasied 
The surge most swoln that met him; his bold head 
*Bove the contentious waves he kept, and oared 
Himself, with his good arms, in lusty stroke 
‘To the shore.”’ 


in the city of New York was as a member of the 
charter convention, called to amend and remodel 
its organic law, and he there was untiring in his 
efforts to reform the abuses which existed in the 
city government. To show the strong tendency 


| of his mind to latitudinous Democracy, he advo- 
| cated and succeeded in securing to the people the 


right to elect the heads of the various city execu- | 


_ tive departments. In 1846, he was nominated by 


the Democratic party of the fifth district of New 


| York, in which he and myself then resided, for 


Congress, and was defeated by Frederick A. 
Tallmadge, a gentleman who had been a State 
Senator, and had previously occupied several po- 
sitions of honor in that State. his defeat in a 
district which had before usually been in the habit 
of sending a Democrat to Congress, was believed 
by many to have been caused by his humble 
origin and fire company associations. Being the 


| son of an artisan, and an artisan himself, the aris- 


tocracy of the party turned their backs upon him, 


| whilst many mechanics and workingmen, jealous 





of the success of this then young tribune of the 
people, assisted in what they considered the over- 
throw of his political fortune. This rebuke déeply 


It was then— | 


| 





district in this popular branch of Congress. 
The prefermentand exalted position he attained 
should gladden the heart of every artisan through- 
| out the land. The blacksmith may now look up 
| from his anvil, the stone-cutter from his uneven 


| block, and with ‘‘ excelsior”’ aspiration say to each 


| other, ‘*be of good cheer, for even we, emulating 
| Bropericx’s example, may fill seats in a body 
| adorned by a Clay, a Calhoun, and a Webster!”’ 
Of Mr. Broperick I may with truth and justice 
say, that for energy of purpose, integrity of char- 
acter, and fidelity to friends and to friendships, he 
had no superior that I have ever known. He was 
not an orator in the popular acceptation of the 
word; buthe wasa bell. trathiidl, oulepeion: man, 
dealing in facts with a just and discriminating 
mind. His powers of reasoning were by no means 
great; he arrived at conclusions with the rapidity 
| of thought, as if by intuition, and his conclusions 
were always immovably right. He had no model 
among the great men of the country to follow; but 
if there ever was a Senator of the United States 
who united, in his person and in his character, 


; caer i . || more of the prominent traits of the statesman and 
The only legislative position which he ever held 


wounded his pride, for he was proud, at times, | 


even to imperiousness, and he showed that he 


never forgot the hand that administered unjust | 


rebuke. In his celebrated speech in the Senate 


against the admission of Kansas under the Le- | 


compton constitution, he took occasion to upbraid 


the working-men for not being true to their own | 


class. I will read the extract to which I allude: 


‘“‘] have not the admiration for the men of the class from | 


whence I sprang that might be expected; they submit too 
tamely to oppression, and are too prone to neglect their 
rights and duties as citizens. But, sir, the elass of society 
to whose toil I was born under our form of government 


will control the destinies of this nation. If I were inclined | 


| to forget my connection with.them, or to deny that I sprang 


from them, this Chamber would not be the place in which 


look at the beautiful capitals adorning the pilasters that 


| | could do either. While I hold a seat here I have but to | 


support this roof to be reminded of my father’s talent, and | 


to see his handiwork. I left the scenes of ny youth and 


|} manhood for the ‘ Far West,’ because I was tired of the 


struggles and jealousies of men of my class, who could not 
understand why one of their fellows should seek to elevate 


| his condition above the common level.”’ 


At about this time, the existence of gold in large | 


uantities in California having become ‘‘a fixed 
het,” he determined to leave New York, where 
his canvass had somewhat impoverished him, to 
retrieve himself, and to carve out a name and 
achieve honorable fame on the shores of the Pa- 
cific. This design was carried out in 1849, and 
I well remember his last words of parting, to me 
and other friends, in which he assured us that he 
would never return to the city in which he had 
spent his early life and in which his honcrable 
ambition had received so severe a check, until he 
came clothed with the sovereignty of California, 
then a State in embryo, as one of its Senators. I 
was to have gone with him as his companion and 
friend, and was only prevented from so doing by 
family ties and family importunities. But I lived 
to see his prediction realized, and we met again, 
here in this Capitol, in 1857, at the commence- 
ment of this Administration; he the representa- 
tive in the United States Senate of a sovereign 
State he had assisted to bring into existence, and 


hero, Andrew Jackson, than those of any other, 
it was Davin C. Broprerick. His power in the 
Senate was acknowledged and felt by all his as- 
sociates, although he had been among them but for 
ashort period of time, Insome, this powerexcited 
wonder, whilst others were magnanimous enough 
to admit it. There was a loadstone of truth about 
the young Senator, and a frankness and Honesty 
of heart in the man, which passed like an electric 
' current from him to them, and made them anxious, 
with a few exceptions, to assist and serve him. 
No one destitute of patronage ever had more de- 
voted and unselfish friends, and no one ever re- 
tained such friends or their friendship longer. 
He lived for fam®. He had no ties of blood-re- 
lationship to bind him to earth, the last being 
severed by the death of his brother Richard, in 
1847, who was killed in Charlton street, New 
York, by the accidental bursting of a bombshell. 
Alone in the world, surrounded by none of those 
tender associations of family which develop the af- 
| fectionate part of man’s nature, make home happy, 
_and life in this world agreeable, he consecrated 
himself to the attainment of that political distinc- 
_tion which he finally achieved. I will not refer 
to the unfortunate affair which was the immediate 
cause of his *‘ taking off,’’ in language of harsh 
invective, because of the sectional dividing line 
which exists between northern law and civiliza- 
tion and southern custom and *‘ chivalry,”’ in re- 
lation to the duello. My friend believed in the 
‘field of honor’’—mistakenly so called, in my 
judgment—and sacrificed a life upon it that be- 
longed to his State and his country. I will not 
here impugn his memory for this. 

* This is the state of man ; to-day he puts forth 

The tender Jeaves of hope, to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honors thick upon him ; 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost; 

And, when he thinks, good, easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a ripening, nips his root, 

And then he falls, as I do.” 

Alas! alas! he died in the prime of manhood, 
at a time when his country could least afford to 
lose the services of one who would have conferred 
lasting benefits upon it. The devotion with which 
he watched the growth and promoted the greaf- 
| ness of California, made his death an individual 

calamity to every, inhabitant of that State. Cut 
down, as he was, in a day, the whole nation uni- 
ted with California in mourning a blow which de- 

»rived it of the counsels of a pure, unselfish patriot. 

When the tidings of his fall reached the Atlantic 

States, the heart of every honest man throbbed in 
agony at his loss. 
| He sleeps his last sleep at the base of the Lone 
mountain, in the State of which he was among 
the first, the most useful, and the bravest of its 
pioneers. We all now deplore his loss, though 
tears are of no further use when once the tribute 
of nature has been paid. The business of life 
summons us away from grief and calls us to the 
exercise of those virtues of which we are lament- 
ing the deprivation, and for which he was distin- 
guished. We can now only preserve the memory 
| of his life, which we believe was useful, honorable, 
_ and brave; yetsurely, Mr. Speaker, there is some- 
thing pleasing in the reflection that our separation 
from tWse we love, and whose memories we 
cherish, is merely corporeal. With a sad spirit, 
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